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PREFACE 


The  thesis  is  the  writer’s  impression  of  the  social 
service  situation  in  regard  to  Chinese  in  Boston.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  statistics,  inaccurate  census  of  Chinese  popu- 
lation, inability  to  obtain  materials  from  some  agencies,  and 
the  short  period  of  investigation,  the  objective  data  are  too 
incomplete  for  accurate  conclusion  but  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  a general  impression  of  the  situation.  Conditions  and 
attitudes  vary  in  different  groups  of  people.  The  writer 
feels  rather  uneasy  about  saying  11  with  Chinese  people  " when 
she  uses  certain  data  dealing  only  with  a certain  group  of 
Chinese  people  in  Boston.  Among  Chinese  people,  there  are 
groups  which  live  in  the  poor  sections.  Their  way  of  living 
is  far  below  the  " American  " standard,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  live  in  the  better  or  so-called  residential  sections 
are  adopting  a way  of  living  if  not  better  than  the  average 
American  family,  at  least  the  same.  The  group  of  people  who 
are  known  to  the  agencies  or  who  need  individual  social  ser- 
vice  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  are  old,  poor,  and  un- 
desirable in  the  Chinese  community.  Speaking  in  a broad  sense, 
of  course  there  is  a great  need  of  social  service  to  improve 
the  mass  situation,  such  as  health,  recreation,  and  education. 
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A word  of  explanation  is  in  order  to  clarify  the  use 
of  the  word  "Chinese"  in  this  thesis.  Except  for  one  sample 
case,  which  is  about  a student  from  China,  the  rest  of  the 
material  deals  with  Chinese  immigrants  or  American  citizens. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  Chinese  are  always  known  as 
Chinese  in  spite  of  their  citizenship.  They  are  not  publicly 
recognized  as  American  as  the  European  immigrants  are. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknov/ledge  her  indebtedness  to 
the  numerous  agencies  which  have  kindly  granted  permission 
to  the  writer  to  use  their  records.  Miss  Edith  R.  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Stanley  Chin,  Mr.  Edward  Davidson,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  kelly. 

Miss  Pei -Chang  Liu,  Mrs.  Sahra  S.  Rapp,  Miss  Elinor  R.  Rodgers, 
Miss  Verna  Sanborn,  Dr.  Peter  Shih,  Dr.  Paul  Siu,  Sister  Mary 
and  Saint  Theresa,  and  Mr.  David  Tung  have  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  writer's  information  from  their  experiences 
and  opinions  regarding  the  situation  in  "Chinatown".  To  them 
the  writer  is  very  grateful.  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  Neumann,  the 
writer's  field  work  supervisor  has  assisted  in  reading  the 
manuscript  and  rendered  helpful  suggestions.  The  writer  is 
very  thankful  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE,  SCOPE,  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 


Purpose  of  Study 

It  is  an  evident  fact  that  social  work  has  grown  ra- 
pidly in  this  country  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  to  an 
extent  that  a large  number  of  people  can  benefit  from  the  ser- 
vice physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  and  financially.  Since 
the  City  of  Boston  is  composed  of  people  of  various  nation- 
alities and  the  social  progress  should  be  an  unity,  it  is  the 
writer’s  purpose  to  study  how  much  service  has  been  rendered 
to  persons  of  Chinese  nationality,  and  how  many  such  Chinese 
persons  have  utilized  the  privileges  which  are  available.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  the  existence  of  the  geographic  area  nor  even  the  name  of 
” Chinatown” , but  it  is  the  writer’s  interest  to  learn  how 
much  social  effort  has  been  put  into  such  a community  whose 
ways  of  living  are  generally  criticized  as  being  far  below 
the  ’’American"  standard.  Are  the  Chinese  people  ignorant  about 
social  service,  or  do  they  reject  using  the  service  as  a tool 
or  means  to  help  them  to  achieve  a better  adjustment  to  their 
environment  or  as  a channel  to  reach  a higher  standard  of 
living?  How  great  is  the  need  of  social  service  for  the 
Chinese  community,  and  to  what  extent  has  the  need  been  met? 


I 2 

Another  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  what  are 
the  types  of  cases  concerned  with  Chinese  persons  which  can 
be  found  in  some  agencies,  what  are  the  attitudes  of  and  the 
relationship  between  worker  and  such  clients?  What  are  the 
feelings  of  the  Chinese  clients  toward  receiving  help?  What 
are  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  both  in  asking  and  giving 
help?  What  are  some  proposed  solutions  for  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  in  working  with  Chinese  cliEnts. 

Finally  the  writer  attempts  to  find  out  in  this  study 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  have  a Chinese 
worker  to  work  with  Chinese  clients. 

Scope  of  Study 

Eecause  we  cannot  wholly  understand  the  need  of  social 
service  for  the  Chinese  without  understanding  the  service 
which  has  been  rendered  to  them,  the  writer  gives  a description 
of  the  service  centers  in  the  general  geographic  area  of 
” Chinatown” . 

In  studying  the  types  of  cases  the  writer  used  all  the 
materials  which  she  could  possibly  obtain  from  agencies  in- 
cluding hospitals.  Due  to  the  small  case  load  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  shortness  of  term  of  cases,  not  many  cases  were 
found  useful  for  the  purpose  of  research.  The  cases  selected 
will  be  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  much  and 
what  help  clients  receive,  what  are  the  effects  of  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  a case,  and  what  special  skills  a worker 
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should  have  in  helping  a people  of  a different  race  or  nation- 
ality background. 

Method  of  Study 

Arrangement  were  made  by  letters  and  calls  with  the 
hospitals  and  agencies  where  Chinese  cases  were  found,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  conferences  with  workers  or  reading  the  re- 
cords. The  contacts  made  through  letters  included:  Boston 
City  Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  Children’s  Hospital,  Chil- 
dren’s Mission  to  Children,  Chinese  Christian  Church,  Chinese 
Y.M.C.A.,  Denison  House,  International  Institute,  Maryknoll 
Sisters  Center,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Morgan  Memorial 
Robert  B.  Erigham  Hospital,  State  Hospital,  Sheltered  Workshop 
(Boston  Tuberculosis  Association),  South  End  Family  Society, 
and  South  End  Health  Unit.  From  interviews  with  persons  who 
have  lived  in  a Chinese  community  for  a considerable  time  or 
who  have  a special  interest  in  the  Chinese  people  the  writer 
gained  some  understanding  of  the  thinking  and  customs  of  people 
of  Chinese  background  and  nationality  which  explain  the  diffi- 
culties in  working  with  them. 

Ten  cases  selectively  chosen  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  further  clarifying  the  preceding 
material. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A SKETCH  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WITH  CHINESE' 


A Brief  Statement  of  the  Concept  of  Social  Service  with 
Chinese 

As  the  Agency  Sees  It 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  agency  the  concept  of 
social  service  with  Chinese  is  not  different  from  the  concept 
of  social  service  generally  accepted.  Social  service 
functions  when  the  individual  fails  to  make  as  satisfying  as 
possible  adjustment  in  his  relationships  and  to  his  environ- 
ment. The  drives  to  lead  people  to  give  social  service  may 
be  religion,  personal  love,  altruism,  social  pressure  or  simi- 
lar social  forces. 

To  state  specifically  the  concept  of  social  service 
with  the  Chinese  as  the  agency  sees  it,  the  Chinese  is  a 
people  which  is  found  the  most  insecure  economically  and  social- 
ly in  this  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity.  They  are  isolated 
in  a corner  and  are  lonely  in  hearts  and  souls.  Although  there 
is  no  voice  or  evident  force  to  stop  or  restrain  them  from 
securing  equal  economic  and  social  security,  they  seem  to  be 
drawn  by  an  invisible  force  away  from  their  right  and  oppor- 
tunity. Except  for  the  concept  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
difficult  people  to  deal  with  and  their  unfamiliar  cultural 
background  is  sometimes  used  as  explanation  and  excuse  for  not 
helping  them,  there  is  no  vivid  concept  as  such  that  the 
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Chinese  client  is  an  individual  who  needs  more  or  less  ser- 
vice or  treatment  than  any  other  client.  It  is  not*  necessary 
to  take  special  notice  of  their  emotions  as  being  either  deli- 
cate or  stubborn.  The  understanding  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground is  only  needed  to  improve  the  skills  of  the  worker  but 
it  is  not  used  to  determine  the  need  of  the  individual. 

As  the  Chinese  See  It 

Many  Chinese  are  brought  up  with  a concept  of  social 
service  as  a service  specially  dedicated. to  the  poor  and  low 
class  of  people.  They  do  not  have  an  understanding  that  it  is 
a kind  of  public  service  v/hich  they  have  a right  to  receive 
as  they  have  a right  to  receive  any  other  kind  of  privilege 
provided  for  them  as  citizens.  They  are  also  brought  up  in 
the  tradition  that  the  family  members  should  have  mutual  res- 
ponsbility  toward  each  other;  therefore,  the  family  itself  is 
a agency.  Their  responsbility  reaches  not  only  to  their 
immediate  family  members  but  to  their  relatives  and  kinsmen 
as  well.  It  is  considered  a disgrace  for  one  to  go  to  a 
public  agency  before  he  seeks  assistance  from  his  own  relation. 

Another  concept  is  that  the  Chinese  people  regard  a 


social  agency  as  a relief  organization  where  they  may  receive 
help  in  cash  or  kind,  a charitable  bureau.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  agency  can  help  an  individual  to  solve  his 


immigration  problem.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  regard  as 
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shameful  to  make  known  their  individual  or  family  problem  es- 
pecially a problem  such  as  family  friction,  marriage  problem, 
and  so  on.  As  a whole,  the  function  of  the  agency  is  not 
clear  to  them.  The  achievement  of  a better  adjustment  to  the 
environment  and  of  a happier  life  is  regarded  as  a personal 
problem  and  they  regard  it  as  strictly  personal. 

The  agency  itself,  to  many  Chinese,  is  an  authority. 

The  authoritative  pressures  in  the  old  days  in  China  are  still 
retained  in  their  memory,  the  stories  about  the  aggressive  and 
imperialistic  behavior  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China  in 
the  old  days  impressed  them  so,  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
inferiority  in  this  country,  and  the  unfortunate  and  unpleasant 
experiences  many  of  them  have  had  in  this  country,  raise  a 
barrier  in  their  relationship  with  non-Chinese.  They  do  not 
understand  the  procedure  of  asking  help  from  the  agency.  For 
instance,  the  history-taking  constitutes  often  a threat  and 
makes  them  suspicious.  Many  a Chinese  come  into  the  U.S.  with 
"questionable"  entry  and  they  are  afraid  that  they  might  get 
into  trouble  if  they  contact  an  agency.  They  have  no  concept 
whatsoever  about  the  ethics  of  social  work. 

To  those  who  have  had  contacts  with  the  agencies  their 
experience  with  the  kind  workers  gives  them  a feeling  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  the  individual  worker.  They  regard  the 
service  as  an  individual  favor.  If  they  can  they  always  try  to 
show  their  gratitude  by  gifts  or  an  invitation  to  dinner  in 
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order  to  gratify  the  experience  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving. 


Social  Service  in  "Chinatown" 

Chinese  Christian  Church  (Chinese  Mission) 

History 

The  Chinese  Mission  was  founded  in  1896  by  a few  women 
of  Baptist  denomination  with  an  evangelistic  purpose.  The 
service  was  fourfold:  (1)  Immigration  service,  (2)  Language, 

(3)  Medical  aid,  and  (4)  Christian  instruction.  At  one  time 
there  were  five  full  time  workers,  and  about  140  people  beni- 
fited  by  their  service,  including  thirty-forty  young  people, 
sixty-seventy  children,  and  twenty- thirty  women.  The  Mission 
became  interdenominational  since  it  was  financially  supported 
by  four  denominations,  namely.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Presbyterian.  (Nov/  the  Church  is  partly  supported 
by  Chinese  Christians.)  In  1946  a few  Chinese  Christian  at- 
tempted to  form  a Chinese  Church  out  of  the  Chinese  Mission. 
They  did  make  some  head  way  but  did  not  succeed.  In  1948 
through  the  effort  of  the  present  pastor  the  Church  was  formed 
and  recognized  both  by  Chinese  people  and  American  churches. 
The  Church  does  not  have  a building  of  its  own  but  a plan  has 
been  made  to  buy  the  present  premises  at  54  Harvard  Street. 
Eventually  the  old  building  will  be  demolished  and  the  n ew 
Church  built. 

Present  Condition  and  Service  Program 
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The  physical  condition  is  not  desirable.  It  is  a small 
tenement-like  building.  There  is  only  one  assembly  -room  on 
the  first  floor  and  a small  meeting  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Apparently  the  space  limits  the  development  and  expansion  of 
the  activities.  The  staff  is  composed  of  the  pastor  and  a 
janitor . 

The  service  is  mainly  religious.  The  Church  tries  to 
carry  on  a program  just  like  an  ordinary  American  church  such 
as  Sunday  service,  young  people’s  meeting,  women’s  meeting, 
and  prayer  meeting.  The  non-religious  service  includes,  acti- 
vities for  boy  scouts,  cub  scouts,  girl  scouts,  and  camp  fire 
girls,  and  English  classes  for  war-brides.  The  summer  service 
includes  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  and  camping.  In  addition, 
a plan  is  made  to  start  a nursery  for  the  age  group  from  two- 
four.  Due  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  "Chinatown"  the  Sunday 
service  is  held  in  the  evening.  The  average  attendance  is 
forty  people.  Occasionally  when  the  service  or  meeting  is  held 
in  the  Chinese  Auditorium  at  18  Oxford  Street  the  average  at- 
tendance is  100-150  people. 

The  special  programs  are  seasonal  festivals  or  gather- 
ings. For  instance,  on  Chinese  New  Year  the  Church  put  on  a 
program  for  400  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  American  who 
came  from  forty-nine  different  churches  representing  eleven 
denominations  and  nine  nationalities.  There  v/ere  276  at  dinner. 
Individual  service 
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There  is  no  trained  worker  to  help  individual  pro- 
blems,  therefore  the  pastor  himself  sometimes  is  consulted 
with  individual  problems  such  as  family  friction,  marriage 
problem,  financial  problem,  et  cetera.  One  of  the  instances 
of  individual  problems  which  may  be  an  indication  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  problems  in  a Chinese  community  is  the  two- 
fold problem  of  a family  relationship  and  financial  difficulty. 
There  are  quite  a few  such  cases,  as  the  wife  who  can  not  bear 
any  child  and  therefore  encourages  the  husband  to  marry  another 
woman.  When  the  latter  produces  some  children  the  first  wife 
wants  to  take  over  the  children  but  refuses  to  live  with  the 
second  wife  under  the  same  roof.  The  husband  has  to  make  an- 
other home  for  his  second  wife  who  is  sometime  found  to  be  a 
woman  of  other  nationality.  This  kind  of  individual  problem 
which  does  not  seem  urgently  to  require  special  social  service 
is  sometimes  brought  to  the  pastor  for  consultation. 

Chinese  Y.M.C.A. 

History  and  Present  Condition 

Chinese  nY",  a branch  of  Boston  City  "Y" , began  to 
function  about  thirty  yeafs  ago.  The  present  location  is  56 
Tyler  Street. 

The  physical  condition  is  not  desirable.  On  the  first 
floor  there  are  three  rooms  used  as  office,  reading  room,  and 
assembly  room.  There  is  a playground  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  dormitory  is  on  the  second  floor  and  the  recreational  room 
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is  in  the  basement.  The  roomes  are  small  and  not  well  fur- 
nished. Due  to  the  limited  and  inadequate  finances , -equipment , 
and  facilities  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  much  activity.  There 
are  about  150-200  members,  of  whom  the  highest  age  group  is 
twenty- thirty . "The  demand  is  greater  than  supply." 

The  staff  is  composed  of  two  full-time  and  one  part- 
time  workers . In  addition  to  the  staff  there  are  a few  volun- 
teers working  to  keep  the  program  going.  The  general  secre- 
tary disclosed  the  fact  that  a piece  of  land  has  been  purchased 
but  the  fund  for  the  n ew  building  has  still  not  materialized. 
The  Program  of  Activity 

The  program  is  mainly  group  work  but  there  is  no 
trained  group  worker  on  the  staff.  The  present  program  is  as 
follows : 

General  activities : 

Cantonese  Youty  Group  Meeting 

Mandarin  Class 

Fencing 

Drawing  ( Cartoon) 

Modelling 
Boxing 
Woodwork 
Pingpong  Class 
Dramatic  Club 

Sunday  Evening  Supper  Club 
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Reader’s  Club 
Neighborhood  Club  (Syrian) 

Dancing  Club 
Hwa  Chee  Hooi 

Activities  for  Senior  and  Junior  High  "Y" : 

Dance  instruction 
Community  singing 

Pingpong,  Chess,  Checkers,  Eridge,  Storytelling, 

Game  hour.  Radio  lessons. 

Activities  for  Contonese  Youth  Group: 

Basket  Ball  and  Pingpong 
English  Class 
Dancing  instruction 
Dragon-dance 

Maryknoll  Sisters  Center 

This  is  a Catholic  Mission  located  at  78  Tyler  Street 
It  is  conducted  by  four  sisters. 

The  center  is  small  but  comparatively  speaking  it  is 
better  furnished  and  equipped  than  any  other  organizations  in 
the  area.  There  is  a pingpong  room  and  a recreation  room  on 
the  first  floor,  the  latter  furnished  with  piano,  television, 
and  other  facilities  for  children  to  play. 

The  service  is  fourfold,  namely,  social,  educational, 
charitable,  and  religious. 
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Social:  Maryknoll  Club  has  a membership  of  fifty 
young  people.  Dancing  lessons  are  given  in  the  evenings . 

There  is  another  group  of  about  twenty  American-born  Chinese 
girls  and  boys  coming  for  crafts  and  recreation. 

Educational:  English  class  is  given  every  morning. 
Meetings  for  war-brides,  with  present  attendance  twelve.  A 
small  library  is  provided. 

Charitable:  The  Center  does  not  have  funds  for  relief 
but  they  get  help  for  people  through  the  City  and  charitable 
organizations.  They  refer  cases,  take  sick  people  to  the  hos- 
pitals, visit  homes,  and  help  people  when  they  are  handicapped 
by  language  or  when  they  need  advise  concerning  their  troubles. 

One  of  the  Sisters  who  had  been  in  China  can  speak  Cantonese 
dialect . 

Religious:  Church  service  is  held  every  day.  Re- 
ligious instruction  are  given  to  those  of  Catholic  faith. 

Sisters  sometimes  take  people  to  the  regular  Church  for  Mass. 

The  Sisters  told  the  writer  that  pingpong  is  the  most 
popular  game  and  the  funny  books  are  the  only  books  welcomed 
by  the  readers.  The  attendants  at  the  Center  are  a group  of 
people  whose  interests  the  Sisters  found  it  difficult  to  stimu- 
late . 

Except  the  above  social  centers  which  are  exclusively  for 
Chinese,  there  are  few  other  agencies  in  or  near  "Chinatown". 

They  are  Public  Welfare,  Sheltered  Workshop,  Boston  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  and  Boston  Dispensary. 
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Social  Service  with  Chinese  in  Boston 


Within  the  limited  time  available  the  writer  has  investigated 
the  following  agencies  where  Chinese  cases  are  found: 


International  Institute: 

It  is  four  yeafs  since  a Chinese 
worker  has  been  there;  there  are 
about  two  hundred  cases,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  brief  cases 
dealing  with  immigration  problems. 

Boston  Dispensary: 

In  ten  years  there  have  been  twenty 
cases  known  to  the  Social  Service 
Department . 

Public  Welfare: 

There  are  a dozen  cases. 

State  Hospital : 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  information  from  the  hos- 
pital, but  from  the  Chinese  case 
worker  of  International  Institute 
who  has  often  been  asked  to  be  the 
interpreter,  the  writer  learns  that 
there  are  about  ten  cases  in  the 
hospital  at  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  International  In- 
stitute social  worker,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  mental  cases  are  the 
most  numerous  among  all  kinds  of 
social  problems  among  Chinese 
people.  Because  of  their  mode  of 
living  many  Chinese  suffer  from 
mental  disorder.  To  the  social 
worker’s  knowledge,  in  almost  every 
mental  institution  in  New  England 
there  are  a few  Chinese  cases. 

Tuberculosis  Sanitorium: 

There  are  about  eight  cases. 

Robert  B.  Brigham 
Hospital : 

Among  five  cases,  there  is  one 
active  at  present. 

Children’s  Mission  to 
Children : 

Three  cases,  one  at  present  active. 

Children’s  Aid: 


One  case. 
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Children’s  Hospital:  Two  or  three  cases. 

Tuberculosis  Preventory : Tv/o  cases. 


Morgan  Memorial : In  1948  there  were  twenty-eight 

Chinese  who  attended  different  pro- 
grams at  the  agency.  In  this  year, 
1949,  there  are  about  twenty- twenty- 
five  people  attending.  The  program 
includes  Day  Nursery,  Sunday  School, 
Summer  Camp,  Youth  and  Children’s 
Group  Work,  and  Family  Service. 


Boston  City  Hospital:  There  have  been  few  cases  known  to 

the  Social  Service  Department , number 
not  reported  to  the  writer. 


Mass.  General  Hospital:  There  have  been  few  cases,  number 

not  reported  to  the  writer. 


In  non-Chinese  agencies  there  are  four  workers  of  Chinese 
nationality.  One  of  them  has  left  her  agency  recently. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OBSTACLES  AND  DIFFICULTIES  IN  WORKING  WITH  CHINESE 
Language 

Language  is  one  of  the  higgest  obstacles  in  working 
with  Chinese.  Many  Chinese  people,  though  they  have  been  in 
this  country  for  many  years, can  not  understand  or  speak  Eng- 
lish. Except  for  the  young  generations  who  are  born  and  edu- 
cated in  American  schools,  they  speak  broken  English  if  any. 

The  women  who  came  to  this  country  as  wives  especially  are 
found  unable  to  speak  English.  They  have  no  desire  to  learn, 
and  they  do  not  feel  a need  of  learning  because  they  rely  for 
every  thing  upon  the  husbands . They  do  not  need  to  make  any 
direct  verbal  contact  with  non-Chinese  speaking  people.  There 
is  sometimes  found  a note  at  the  door  of  a family,  saying  some- 
thing like  this,  " police  or  inspector  inquiring  please  call 
at  certain  address"  where  presumably  is  the  place  the  man  of 
the  family  works.  Even  if  the  woman  is  in  the  house  she  does 
not  bother  to  answer  the  door  bell  because  of  the  language 
difficulty.  Therefore,  while  doing  family  case  work  the  worker 
always  finds  it  difficult  to  approach  the  mother  or  the  wife. 

Most  Chinese  immigrants  in  Boston  came  from  Toyshan 
district  in  the  Canton  Province.  They  can  not  speak  Chinese 
national  dialect,  "mandarin",  but  speak  the  Toyshan  dialect. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  came  from  the  same  place  and 
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the  community  is  quite  small  most  of  them  know  each  other; 
therefore,  the  use  of  an  interpreter  is  a precarious , plan. 

For  a purely  technical  approach  the  interpreter  is  often  a 
satisfactory  assistant,  but  sometimes  for  an  individual  ap- 
proach regarding  personal  and  confidential  material  the  un- 
trained interpreter  may  be  an  obstacle  to  worker’s  relation- 
ship with  the  client,  or  he  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the  client 
expressing  himself  freely. 

Inability  to  Obtain  a Proper  Medical  and  Social  History 

Thi3  difficulty  is  partly  a result  of  the  language 
handicap.  Because  both  worker  and  client  can  not  get  across  to 
each  other  what  they  want  to  say  they  can  not  understand  each 
other’s  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a diagnosis  of 
client's  problem  if  he  can  not  give  sufficient  information 
about  himself  and  his  problem,  and  on  the  other  hand,  because 
of  language  handicap  the  worker  can  not  help  the  client  to  ver- 
bolize  his  emotions  and  feelings. 

Another  obstacle  in  getting  history  is  the  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  client  who  does  not  understand  the  value  of 
history-taking.  Sometimes  the  client  is  afraid  or  hesitates  to 
give  history  because  he  does  not  know  what  the  information  has 
to  do  with  his  present  problem.  If  the  client  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, or  the  worker  could  speak  Chinese,  the  latter  could  obtain 
a certain  amount  of  information  indirectly  from  the  conversation 
which  would  relieve  somewhat  client's  anxiety  because  of  direct 
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questions.  Seemingly  many  Chinese  have  a feeling  of  insecurity 
(immigration,  financial,  and  social);  therefore,  they  are  very 
cautious  and  self-conscious  about  giving  any  information. 
Location  or  Address  and  Name  of  the  Client 

A very  great  problem  in  doing  visiting  is  to  locate  the 
client.  The  address  which  the  client  usually  gives  to  the 
agency  is  not  his  home  address  but  that  for  receiving  his  mail. 
The  given  address  is  often  an  address  of  a business  such  as 
laundry,  restaurant,  or  a store.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  worker  fails  to  obtain  information  from  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  business  as  to  client’s  whereabouts.  Often  the 
worker  needs  to  put  a great  deal  of  effort  into  hunting  for  the 
residence  of  the  client. 

Due  to  the  problem  relatihg  to  immigration  many  Chinese 
immigrants  have  two  names,  their  own  names  and  their  false 
names  or  aliasis  which  are  used  on  the  immigration  records. 

Their  false  names  are  not  often  known  to  the  Chinese  community; 
therefore,  the  worker  can  with  difficulty  seek  help  from  other 
Chinese  to  locate  the  client. 

Time  of  Visit 

Due  to  the  long  working  hours  saome  people  do  not  go  to 
bed  until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  they  can  not 
get  up  until  eleven  or  twelve,  noon.  In  some  other  cases  peo- 
ple leave  for  work  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Sun- 
day seems  to  be  the  best  day  to  make  visits  but  it  is  not  always 
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suitable  for  the  worker.  The  odd  working  hours  also  from  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  frequent  failure  of  clients  to  keep 
appointment • 

Mode  of  Living 

Many  a Chinese  immigrant  came  to  this  country  all  by 
himself  without  bringing  his  family  with  him.  He  works  days 
and  nights  without  any  family  or  social  life,  or  any  sort  of 
relaxation.  He  may  scarcely  talk  to  any  one  for  days.  Such 
kind  of  strenuous,  mechanical,  and  isolated  way  of  living  is 
apt  to  make  one  become  withdrawn  and  resistant.  Because  of 
this  hard  work  he  may  be  reluctant  to  give  any  of  his  time  for 
the  interviews  regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  his  own  advantage 
which  at  the  moment  he  can  not  comprehened,  or  to  the  advantage 
of  his  relatives  or  friends.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  an  occasional  appointment  with  him,  but  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  him  to  keep  a regular  appointment  over  an  extended 
period. 

Lack  of  the  Knowledge  of  Social  Work,  the  Function  of  the 
Agency,  and  Social  Worker 

Social  work  is  still  a foreign  idea  in  society  to  the 
Chinese  people.  They  do  not  have  the  knowledge  about  agencies 
and  their  functions.  They  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  their  own 
eligibility  for  services.  They  do  not  understand  the  function 
of  the  worker  in  an  agency.  Some  Chinese  who  have  contacted 
the  worker  of  the  social  service  department  in  a hospital  regard 
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the  social  worker  as  a nurse  or  as  the  secretary  to  the  doctor. 
Above  all,  the  Chinese  people  prefer  to  sfeek  assistance  from 
their  own  community  rather  than  from  outside  agencies.  They 
expect  and  are  expected  to  help  each  other.  The  practice  is 
traditional  and  naturally  accepted.  It  is  considered  a dis- 
grace to  seek  help  from  a public  agency.  If  in  one  way  or 
other  a Chinese  person  does  receive  services  from  a social 
worker  he  would  feel  obligated  because  he  can  not  understand 
that  there  is  such  a person  available  to  help  people  without 
reward.  Due  to  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
function  of  the  worker  a superficial  relationship  is  often 
established  between  worker  and  client  at  the  beginning.  The 
client  may  be  extremely  polite  and  often  agree  v/ith  suggestions 
as  being  more  polite  than  to  disagree,  but  often  he  does  not 
have  any  intention  to  carry  through  the  plan  agreed  upon. 

When  the  worker  reviews  the  progress  she  often  find  herself 
lost  and  her  client  nowhere. 

Racial  Aloofness 

Due  to  the  inferior  feeling,  many  Chinese  people  here 
are  timid  and  withdrawn  in  contact  with  Americans.  They  do 
not  want  to  bother  or  be  bothered  v/ith  them  except  in  business 
relationships.  They  can  not  distingush  the  social  worker 
from  the  people  v/ho  have  prejudice  against  them.  They  have  no 
clear  concept  of  social  work;  therefore,  they  can  not  regard 
social  worker  as  a professional  person  who  wants  to  help  them. 
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They  often  can  not  present  themselves  or  meet  the  worker  on 
the  same  level. 

Although  physically  they  are  in  America  yet  many 
people  do  not  feel  that  they  are  a part  of  America;  therefore, 
they  still  have  a feel  of  "foreignness".  They  strongly  main- 
tain their  own  ways  of  living  and  seek  individual  recognition 
in  their  own  community,  hut  they  are  not  recognized  or  well 
accepted  in  the  larger  community.  They  reject  the  adopting 
of  American  ways  whole-heartedly;  therefore,  they  are  with- 
drawn and  have  a fear  of  being  changed  or  int erf erred  with. 
Passiveness 

Comparatively  speaking,  Chinese  people  are  passive  in 
nature.  This  passiveness  is  an  obstacle  in  a worker-client 
relationship  in  the  case  work  process.  There  seems  to  be  no 
urge  in  them  for  a better  and  higher  standard  of  living,  or 
for  a solution  of  their  problems  from  which  they  have  suffered, 
such  as  family  or  marriage  problems.  An  unhappy  or  mistreated 
wife  may  prefer  to  endure  and  suffer  silently  rather  than  to 
expose  herself  to  seek  assistance  from  an  family  agency.  A 
young  man  who  is  depressed  by  the  family  friction  may  attempt 
to  kill  himeelf  rather  than  face  his  problem  and  do  something 
about  it. 

It  is  understood  that  the  progress  or  the  success  of 
a social  case  is  largely  dependent  upon  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  client.  For  such  a requirement  the  worker  is  often 
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blocked  out  by  the  passiveness  of  the  client.  Many  Chinese 
are  not  easily  stimulated  nor  do  they  readily  take  a'dvice  or 
respond  to  suggestions.  This  passiveness  is  often  an  enigma 
to  the  social  worker. 

Difficulties  of  Obtaining  Ducumentary  Evidence  fo  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Process 

Certificates  such  as  birth,  marriage,  and  others,  are 
essential  for  immigration  and  naturalization  procedures. 
Documents  available  from  China  are  frequently  not  acceptable; 
therefore,  it  becomes  a very  difficult  task  to  help  such  an 
applicant  for  citizenship  because  of  inadequate  documentary 
evidence . 

The  Sex  of  the  Worker 

The  male  is  the  predominant  sex  in  the  population  in 
the  Chinese  community.  Because  of  the  traditional,  conserva- 
tive social  distance  between  man  and  woman  Chinese  people  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  sex  factor.  It  is  as  difficult  for  a 
male  worker  to  approach  the  females  in  a family  as  it  is  for 
a woman  worker  to  visit  a single  man  in  a rooming  house* 
Cultural  Background 

This  is  a general  term  which  has  been  often  used  by 
social  workers  when  they  are  frustrated  in  approaching  Chinese 
clients.  Any  thing  which  is  not  understandable  is  likely  to 
be  attributed  to  this  catogory. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  some  characteristics  of  the 
old  Chinese  pattern  of  living  are  obstacles  in  the  case  work 
approach.  For  instance,  politeness  and  humbleness  are  charac- 
teristic of  Oriental  culture.  Being  polite,  people  often  in- 
cline to  agree  with  suggestions  even  before  they  have  under- 
stood the  content  of  the  suggestions.  They  may  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  the  suggestion  but  they  are  too  polite  to 
disagree  or  too  humble  to  argue  about  it.  Their  resistance  is 
concealed.  They  sometimes  avoid  taking  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case. 

Another  characteristic  arises  from  their  attitude  to- 
ward ancestors  and  their  tie  with  their  home-land.  They  do 

not  feel  settled  in  America  even  in  spite  of  citizenship. 

1 

"The  Chinese  still  look  to  China  as  home."  The  feeling  of 
homesickness  and  the  longing  for  home  is  often  associated  with 
their  immediate  problem  and  the  worker  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
strength  of  this  attitude. 


Francis  J.  Brown  and  Joseph  Slabey  Roucek,  "Our  Racial 
and  National  Minorities",  P.  469. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SAMPLE  CASE  SITUATION 
Case  F (Financial  Problem) 

A young  patient  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  a hospital  because  of  a financial 
problem. 

The  patient  came  from  a well-to-do  family  in  China. 

Due  to  the  political  situation  in  China  he  could  not  get  any 
financial  aid  from  home.  Evidently  he  was  in  a difficult 
financial  situation  but  he  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 

When  he  was  asked  about  it  he  did  not  tell  the  true  story,  be- 
cause he  was  too  proud  to  make  it  known.  He  had  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  inadequate  food  but  he  refused  to  accept  any 
help  from  any  source.  The  information  from  the  school  stated 
that  for  sane  time  in  the  year  he  was  starved  yet  he  would  not 
ask  for  help.  He  was  sent  for  free  meals  but  he  was  very  re- 
luctant to  go. 

When  the  social  worker  began  to  discuss  with  him,  he 
explained  his  attitude  toward  telling  of  his  need  as  if  it  was 
something  entirely  foreign  to  the  way  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  said  that  it  was  a "loss  of  face11  which  in  his  country  was 
unthinkable.  He  refused  to  accept  medical  funds  as  he  said 
that  the  hospital  had  done  so  much  for  him.  The  worker  ex- 
plained to  him  that  they  had  a responsibility  to  China  to  get 
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him  well  to  go  back  and  help  his  country.  He  said  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  help  and  he  was  afraid  his  life  would  ‘not  be 
that  valuable.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  it  was  easier  to 
give  help  to  others  than  accept  it  but  that  the  great  person 
could  accept  it  too.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to 
cry.  Later  he  accepted  the  help  through  the  effort  of  the 
worker.  He  said  that  he  would  send  the  hospital  a large  do- 
nation in  the  future  when  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

Comments 

This  is  a typical  case  of  dealing  with  the  financial 
problem  of  a Chinese  client.  Finance  is  not  regarded  as  con- 
versational material  to  many  Chinese.  It  seems  to  be  an  em- 
barrassing topic  to  talk  about.  Mr.  F.  who  came  from  a well- 
to-do  family  undoubtedly  found  it  especially  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss such  a topic.  He  did  not  tell  the  worker  the  true  story 
about  his  financial  situation  not  because  he  was  dishonest  but 
because  of  his  pride  and  lack  of  courage  to  face  the  embarrass 
ment.  He  might  suffer  even  more  because  he  told  the  untruth 
which  he  did  not  want  to  do,  but  his  pride  forced  him  to. 

In  China  he  might  have  been  in  a position  to  give  help 
and  he  might  have  expected  that  he  should  always  remain  in  that 
position.  Now,  unexpectedly,  he  was  in  trouble  and  needed  help; 
he  even  preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  his  life  rather  than  to 
endure  the  embarrassment  of  discussing  his  problem  with  some- 
body else.  More  than  that,  receiving  help  in  the  form  of  money 
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or  kind  is  usually  regarded  as  a disgrace.  It  is  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  oneself  but  also  to  his  family. 

This  case  illustrated  beautifully  how  the  worker  had 
helped  Mr.  F.  to  be  released  from  emotional  strain  and  to 
accept  the  financial  aid  which  he  needed.  The  worker’s  genu- 
ine and  friendly  attitude  broke  the  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  client.  She  skillfully  clarified  Mr.  F.’s  thinking  in  re- 
gard to  receiving  help.  She  made  him  feel  that  the  service 
and  help  which  was  given  to  him  was  really  for  his  country. 

She  also  made  him  see  that  he  was  expected  to  get  well  and  to 
go  back  to  help  his  country.  This  clarification  made  him  feel 
that  he  was  not  pitied  but  he  was  respected  and  worth  helping. 

The  worker’s  kindness  may  have  reminded  Mr.  F.  of  his 
family  and  his  sufficient  care  at  home.  When  he  could  feel 
more  "at  home"  in  the  hospital,  he  became  less  frustrated  and 
he  was  able  to  accept  help. 

Case  M.  (Medical  Interpretation--Diet ) 

Mr.  M.  was  referred  ti  the  Social  Service  Department 
because  he  needed  special  attention,  supervision,  and  adjust- 
ment. He  needed  to  keep  a strict  diet.  Due  to  the  language 
difficulty  (He  spoke  broken  English)  the  Dietitian  used  food 
models  to  give  him  diet  instruction. 

About  forty  years  ago  he  came  to  this  country  leaving 
his  wife  and  son  on  the  farm  with  his  parents.  He  had  been 
unemployed  for  ten  years  and  lived  in  a Clan  house.  He  got  his 
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food  wherever  he  could.  The  relatives  stated  that  if  Mr.  M. 
returned  to  his  farm  he  could  secure  at  least  the  necessities 
of  life  there.  They  tried  to  help  him  with  the  passage  money 
to  go  back  to  China,  but  if  they  failed,  they  suggested  that 
the  worker  might  be  able  to  secure  aid  outside  the  Chinese 
community. 

According  to  one  of  the  informants  the  worker  was  told, 
"In  her  experience  she  finds  that  few  Chinese  ever  need  to 
look  for  assistance  outside  of  the  Chinese  community,  and  lack 
of  interest  of  relatives  in  patient  would  indicate  that  he  is 
not  in  good  standing  with  his  own  people.  She  had  found  that 
Chinese  do  not  accept  strangers  readily." 

Because  the  patient's  present  living  conditions  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  diet  he  came  to  the  Clinic 
for  some  meals  under  supervision.  Arrangements  we re  also  made 
with  a restaurant  and  the  relatives  to  take  care  of  his  food 
too . 

The  worker  regarded  it  as  difficult  to  have  interviews 
with  the  patient:  "it  is  a difficult  task,  and  the  patient  has 
reason  to  be  annoyed,  for  despite  his  great  efforts,  worker  can 
understand  very  little  of  what  he  is  saying.  However,  he  is 
very  patient,  and  shows  no  signs  of  irritation." 

Once  the  worker  realized  that  he  did  not  have  any 
supper.  She  gave  him  some  money  to  insure  his  getting  his 
supper  as  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  have  his  full  diet. 
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He  was  loath  to  take  the  money.  Not  until  the  worker  tried  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  his  having  the  entire  supper  which 
was  written  in  Chinese  on  the  diet  sheet  did  he  accept  the 
money.  He  was  very  grateful. 

The  next  year  the  patient  was  sent  back  to  China.  The 
hospital  gave  him  enough  injections  which  he  could  use  on  his 
voyage  and  the  diet  was  written  in  Chinese.  An  arrangement 
was  also  made  by  the  Social  Service  Department  with  some  one 
in  China  to  look  after  him  when  he  arrived. 

Comments 

This  was  a man  who  suffered  not  only  physically  but  al- 
so emotionally  from  the  pattern  of  life  which  was  frequently 
found  among  Chinese  immigrants.  He  lived  all  alone  by  himself 
leaving  his  wife  and  son  in  China.  For  ten  years  he  had  been 
unable  to  work  but  he  had  not  received  help  from  any  agency 
previously.  Apparently  he  was  a dependent  on  his  relatives  and 
friends . .Although  it  was  indicated  in  the  record  that  he  seemed 
not  to  be  a desirable  person  in  the  Chinese  community  yet  he 
had  been  living  through  a period  of  ten  years  without  any  em- 
ployment. In  the  record  there  was  no  indication  of  any  effort 
which  Mr.  M.  put  forth  to  plan  for  his  future.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  his  relatives  would  look  after  him  as  it  was 
against  Chinese  mores  if  they  would  not.  People  are  taught  to 
practice  mutual  assistance. 

The  relatives  suggested  sending  Mr.  M.  back  to  China 
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perhaps  because  they  wanted  to  be  released  from  the  responsi- 
bility; but  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  a .plan  for 
Mr,  M.'s  own  good.  Although,  from  a medical  point  of  view, 

Mr.  M.  was  not  advised  to  take  a long  voyage,  finally  he  in- 
formed the  worker  the  date  of  his  leaving  without  further  con- 
sultation with  the  doctor.  Both  his  .relatives  and  Mr.  M.  were 
ignorant  about  the  importance  of  medical  care.  Besides,  many 
Chinese  wish  to  die  and  be  buried  in  their  homeland. 

In  spite  of  the  language  handicap  and  the  aloofness 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  M.  the  worker  had  done  as  much  as  she  could. 
The  worker  was  regarded  to  be  well  accepted  by  a Chinese 
client . 

The  difficulty  in  working  with  Mr.  M.  can  be  seen  from 
the  worker’s  feeling, ’’Worker  wishes  she  could  understand  all 
that  is  being  said,  but  it  does  not  sound  unfriendly."  "Worker 
always  has  a feeling  of  being  shut  out."  An  interpreter  had 
been  used  but  she  could  not  help  very  much. 

The  other  difficulties  were  the  lack  of  sympathetic 
interest  for  patiBnt  by  his  relatives,  the  unfamiliarity  with 
the  agency,  and  the  lack  of  insight  in  patient  and  his  rela- 
tives as  to  worker’s  function  in  the  case. 

Case  E (Emotional  and  Financial  Problem) 

Mr.  E.  was  born  in  this  country  but  married  in  China. 
His  wife  and  children  were  in  China  while  he  and  one  of  his 
sons  were  living  here. 
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Due  to  the  financial  difficulty,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  free  of  charge.  He  complained  that  his.. son  was 
a bad  boy  who  did  not  take  good  care  of  him.  He  also  stated 
that  he  was  very  homesick  for  China  and  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  physically  ill  as  a result  of  his  lonesomeness. 

Mr.  E.  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  but  he  con- 
tinued to  come  for  check-up  for  some  time.  It  was  obviously 
true  that  there  was  no  one  outside  the  hospital  taking  care 
of  him.  He  did  not  have  any  employment  nor  did  he  have  a defi- 
nite place  to  get  his  meals.  He  visited  different  homes  and 
was  given  meals  free.  Some  day  he  might  have  a feast  but  an- 
other day  he  might  find  not  enough  to  eat.  His  son  lived  in 
another  city. 

The  social  worker  of  the  hospital  tried  to  help  him  to 
seek  help  from  various  sources.  He  had  not  tried  Public  Wel- 
fare or  any  other  agency  because  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
asked 'so  many  questions  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
them. 

Once  the  worker  found  that  he  did  not  eat  properly. 

She  gave  him  some  money  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  "He  would 
feel  bad  if  he  took  it  because  the  hospital  had  already  done 
so  much  for  him." 

Finally  Mr.  E.  was  granted  Public  Welfare  through  the 
help  of  the  social  worker. 
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Comments 


The  problem  of  this  case  is  twofold,  physical  and  emo- 
tional.  This  is  a vivid  picture  of  a lonely  man  who  is  iso- 
lated not  only  from  Americans  but  also  from  the  people  of  his 
own  nationality  background.  According  to  Chinese  tradition  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  son  to  support  his  father.  Mr. 

E.  was  very  much  disappointed  in  his  son  who  neglected  him. 

It  was  possibly  true  that  the  people  in  "Chinatown"  neglected 
him  because  he  was  not  a desirable  or  friendly  person  himself, 
but  naturally  they  expected  his  son  to  take  care  of  him.  Mr. 

E.  might  feel  hurt  to  receive  help  while  his  son  was  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  him.  When  a son  is  found  not  filial  to 
his  parents  it  is  not  only  the  son  who  is  criticized  but  also 
the  parents. 

In  the  hospital  Mr.  E.  received  not  only  medical  treat- 
ment but  also  v/armth,  concern,  and  friendliness  from  the  worker 
and  the  staff.  Such  a treatment  fulfiled  somewhat  his  emo- 
tional need.  From  this  case  we  can  see  how  seriously  loneli- 
ness could  affect  one’s  physical  health. 

Some  reader  might  ask  why  did  not  Mr.  E.  go  back  to 
China?  He  did  not  go  back  perhaps  because  he  could  not  afford 
passage  money.  In  China  conventionally  people  expected  one 
who  had  left  home  for  a career  or  business  to  come  back  with 
prestige  and  wealth.  He  would  feel  ashamed  if  he  came  back 
in  poverty. 
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Mr.  E.  felt  very  much  obligated  to  the  hospital  and 
the  staff.  He  insisted  on  inviting  some  of  the  staff  to 
dinner  at  his  relative's  restaurant.  He  did  not  need  to  pay 
for  the  feast  but  he  gave  several  dollars  to  one  of  his  guests 

for  tipping.  He  realized  that  it  was  too  much  for  a tip  but  he 

wanted  his  relative  to  think  that  his  guests  were  ’’rich  ladies” 
This  incidence  may  sound  queer  to  American  workers  who  might 
feel  bad  for  letting  the  patient  give  them  such  a treat.  But 
Mr.  E.  was  pleased  and  gratified.  He  invited  them  not  only 
to  show  his  gratitude  but  also  to  do  something  for  his  self- 
esteem. He  was  uhable  to  see  the  logic  of  his  doing. 

Case  J (Foster  Home  Care) 

Having  been  in  the  hospital  for  several  years,  a nine- 
year-old  girl,  Jane,  was  placed  in  a foster  home  of  a 
children’s  agency  for  convalescent  care.  The  father  lived  in 
a small  apartment  while  the  mother  lived  with  relatives  in 
another  city.  Due  to  the  poor  health  the  latter  scarcely  ever 
came  to  Boston  to  see  Jane.  Jane  had  been  ill  most  of  her 
life  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  appeared  that  she  had  been 
separated  from  her  parents  much  of  the  time  for  other  reasons. 
The  father  appeared  to  be  cooperative  in  taking  care  of  Jane, 
but  one  instance  showed  that  he  was  ignorant  as  to  how  to  take 
care  of  her.  While  Jane  was  allowed  to  spend  a week  at  home 
from  the  hospital  he  took  her  for  a trip.  He  did  not  realize 
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that  this  would  not  only  do  harm  to  the  child  but  it  was  also 
against  the  rule  of  the  hospital. 

The  placement  proved  satisfactory  and  the  child  ad- 
justed  herself  to  the  new  environment  slowly  but  quite  well. 

She  received  very  much  attention  and  affection  from  the  foster 
mother.  While  she  was  in  the  foster  home  her  mother  died.  She 
rejected  very  much  the  idea  that  her  father  might  marry  a 
"funny  Chinese".  She  herself  would  never  marry  a Chinese.  The 
foster  mother  thought  that  the  child  was  self-conscious  about 
her  father’s  nationality.  She  seemed  to  want  to  consider  her- 
self other  than  Chinese.  The  foster  mother  had  put  effort  in- 
to keeping  up  Jane’s  interest  in  Chinese  things  and  encouraging 
her  to  see  her  Chinese  friends  and  relatives,  but  Jane  re- 
jected them  completely.  The  foster  mother  thought  that  this 
might  be  the  reason  why  Jane  did  not  appreciate  visits  of 
father  to  the  hospital  where  the  other  children  could  see  the 
difference.  It  was  also  probably  true  that  Jane  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  own  people  for  years,  and  it  seemed  that  she 
felt  closer  to  American  people  than  to  Chinese  people. 

Jane  had  travelled  between  the  hospital  and  foster 
home  several  times.  The  father  married  but  he  continued  to 
call  in,  write,  or  come  to  the  office.  He  visited  Jane  re- 
gularly and  kept  up  the  payments  of  her  care.  ( He  paid  only 
as  much  as  he  could.) 
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Comments 


This  case  is  selected  as  a sample  case  because  it  is 
one  of  very  few  Chinese  cases  of  foster  home  care.  This  child 
had  been  institutionalized  most  of  her  life.  She  was  very  well 
taken  care  of  and  received  enough  affection  from  the  foster 
mother  and  the  social  worker. 

The  amazing  significance  of  this  case  is  the  child’s 
rejection  of  the  Chinese.  This  is  not  a very  unsusal  attitude 
of  second  generation  Chinese  toward  the  old  who,  to  them,  re- 
present  the  race,  the  nation,  and  the  culture.  The  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  such  attitudes  are,  firstly,  on  the  edu- 
cational level  where  the  young  generation  does  not  stand  on 
the  same  level  with  the  old.  Secondly,  the  young  generation 
feel  ashamed  of  being  Chinese  because  the  public  opinion  is 
not  favorable  and  there  is  no  recognition  for  Chinese.  Their 
desire  of  being  modern  and  Americanized  is  so  great  that  they 
find  it  hard  to  tolerate  the  old.  They  are  suppressed  from  be- 
ing "rebellious";  therefore,  they  become  hostile.  Thirdly, 
the  young  generation  is  somehov/  and  somewhat  lost  in  their 
need  of  affection  from  parents.  It  is  generally  true  that  the 
parents  of  people  of  all  races  and  nations  love  their  children, 
but  their  expression  of  love  and  affection  to  children  is 


Efferent  according  to  their  own  cultural  pattern.  The  Ameri- 
n ways  of  showing  affection  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  see 
d to  feel  whereas  the  Chinese  parents  show  it  in  heart  and 
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in  silence.  Lastly,  in  this  specific  case,  Jane’s  physical 
contact  with  Americans  more  than  that  with  Chinese  i's  one  of 
the  reasons  for  her  liking  American  "better.  The  physical  en- 
vironment of  the  foster  home  is  no  doubt  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  than  her  father's  small  apartment.  She  may  not 
have  enjoyed  very  much  parental  love  and  care  while  she  was  at 
home.  There  might  have  been  no  affectionate  tie  between  the 
parents  and  child. 

Jane’s  life  in  the  foster  home  was  such  a contrast  to 
what  her  father  could  provide  for  her  at  home,  that  she  would 
have  a difficult  time  to  adjust  herself  to  her  home  life  if 
she  recovered  physically. 

Case  D ( Malnutrition  ) 

The  school  teacher  Miss  A.  brought  her  two  students, 
Alice  and  Helen,  to  the  health  agency  for  examination.  Alice 
v/as  eight  and  Helen  v/as  six.  Both  of  them  had  a diagnosis  of 
diseased  tonsils  and  malnutrition. 

The  father,  Mr.  D. , was  in  the  restaurant  business 
and  he  never  really  made  a living  because  the  business  was 
very  poor. 

When  Mr.  D.  brought  his  wife  to  this  country  he  w as 
unemployed  for  two  years.  His  wife  never  would  have  come 
here  if  she  had  knov/n  how  hard  times  were.  In  China,  times 
were  hard  too,  but  everyone  had  a home  and  they  could  always 
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get  enough  to  eat  from  the  land.  The  wife  was  very  lonely 
here.  She  had  no  friends  and  never  went  out  except  When  the 
school  teacher  of  her  children  took  her  for  a drive.  She  had 
never  learned  the  language  even  though  a missionary  had  tried 
to  teach  her. 

When  the  worker  discussed  children’s  diet  with  Mr,  D. 
he  realized  that  children  should  have  milk,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  and  he  bought  such  food,  but  the  children  did  not  eat 
it.  They  liked  rice  only.  The  worker  took  him  to  the  food 
clinic  and  sketchily  explained  to  him  the  normal  diet.  Mr.  D. 
understood  very  well  and  wished  to  have  a lesson  at  the  clinic 
but  he  did  not  know  when  he  could  have  time.  It  was  a favor 
for  him  to  be  released  from  work  to  take  his  children  to  the 
agency  and  he  could  not  ask  for  such  favors  often.  His  wife 
could  not  bring  children  for  she  did  not  know  her  way  and  Mr. 

D.  was  quite  sure  that  she  would  not  learn. 

Alice  was  given  a free  treatment  for  her  tonsil.  The 
case  was  closed  as  medical  treatment  was  no  longer  indicted 
for  the  present.  Although  family  should  be  taught  food  values, 
mother  did  not  speak  English  and  father  worked  all  day  so  that 
health  education  was  not  possible. 

Comments 

In  this  case  the  significance  is  the  referrel  of  the 
case  by  the  school  teacher.  According  to  Chinese  background, 
teachers  are  always  respected  and  their  words  are  often 
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effective  to  children  as  much  as  to  the  parents.  It  would  be 
a desirable  thing  if  the  school  teacher  could  do  some  case 
work  or  educational  work  in  the  student’s  home. 

This  is  also  a sad  picture  of  a lonely  wife  who  is 
isolated  in  small  living  quarters  with  no  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  More  than  that,  she  lives  under  such  a diffi- 
cult financial  condition.  Her  husband  earned  ^50  a month. 

She  was  not  only  lonely  but  worried  too. 

Here  in  this  case  the  pattern  of  passiveness  is  vivid. 
Mrs.  D.  endured  such  a life  patiently.  She  did  not  want  to 
learn  English  nor  did  she  want  to  learn  the  way  to  bring  her 
children  to  the  clinic. 

The  difficult  in  dealing  with  this  case  was  the 
language  handicap.  The  mother  could  not  be  approached  al- 
though she  was  the  one  who  needed  a great  deal  of  help.  Not 
only  the  knowledge  of  taking  care  of  her  children  was  what 
she  needed,  but  she  also  needed  to  gain  sane  insight  of  some 
stimulation  for  a happier  and  healthier  life. 

Case  P (Technical  Proof  of  Residence;  Health,  and  Emotional 
Security)- 

The  Public  Welfare  worker  asked  assistance  from  the 


Chinese  case  w orker  for  the  matter  of  proving  Mr.  P.’s  resi- 
dence in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  settlement  claim. 

The  client  could  not  give  concrete  information  about  his  resi- 
dence during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Public  Welfare  worker 
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wondered  if  the  client's  inability  to  speak  enough  English 
was  a hinderance  to  giving  enough  information. 

Mr.  P.  was  hit  by  a car  two  years  ago  and  has  been 
hospitalized  three  times  since  then.  He  was  now  living  in  a 
rooming  house. 

Mr.  P.  declared  to  the  worker  that  he  could  not  re- 
member all  his  former  addresses.  To  worker's  impression  Mr. 

P.  had  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  inquiry  and  was 
mentally  lazy  to  think.  The  worker  tried  to  help  him  remember 
until  Mr.  P.  became  annoyed. 

The  worker  then  asked  him  about  his  healthe.  He  be- 
came more  friendly  and  complained  about  his  wound.  He  felt 
very  disgusted  with  the  clinic  and  the  doctor,  who  did  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  him.  He  as  taking  care  of  the  wound 
himself. 

Mr.  P.  had  been  ill  and  unemployed  for  a long  time. 
His  income  was  obtained  by  begging  in  Chinatown.  He  resented 
his  father  and  apparently  the  father-son  relationship  was 
very  bad.  He  wanted  to  apply  for  relief  but  he  did  not  know 
how.  He  had  heard  about  a man  who  worked  for  an  American 
agency  who  could  help  pwople  in  ’'Chinatown"  to  apply  and  he 
intended  to  find  this  person.  When  the  worker  told  him  that 
he  was  the  one  whom  the  client  was  looking  for  he  became  more 
friendly  and  cooperative  about  recalling  the  addresses,  for 
the  worker  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  furnish  enough 
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information  about  his  continuous  residences  he  could  not  apply 
for  relief. 

Comments 

From  this  case  we  learn  that  a Chinese  worker  was 
needed  to  deal  with  such  a client  who  had  not  only  language 
difficulty  but  also  emotional  disturbance.  In  this  case  an 
interpreter  was  not  enough;  he  had  to  have  case  work  training 
and  skill  to  approach  this  client.  We  can  see  easily  that 
Mr.  P.'s  problem  was  not  his  eligibility  to  apply  for  relief 
but  also  a need  for  medical,  and  his  emotional  disturbances 
were  as  important  as  the  former. 

Apparently  Mr.  P.  was  experiencing  the  high  emotions 
of  hostility  and  resentment.  He  seemed  to  rage  against  his 
fate.  His  feeling  of  shame  toward  his  failure  in  life  as  well 
as  the  accident  might  be  turned  into  hatred  toward  himself, 
his  father,  and  other.  Just  like  a child  he  demanded  some 
sympathetic  words  and  attention  from  the  parent  or  a parent 
figure  at  his  accident.  The  doctor  might  not  have  known  that 
his  patient  needed  a few  words  of  comfort  and  concern  more 
than  the  medical  treatment.  It  is  almost  universally  true 
that  every  one  needs  some  one  to  talk  to  and  to  complain  to, 
especially  when  one  is  ill,  weak,  and  lonely. 

His  father's  indifferent  attitude  must  hurt  him  deeply. 
It  is  not  as  great  responsibility  for  a father  toward  a son 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  age  of  independency  as  the  son 
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toward  the  father  when  the  latter  gets  old;  but  when  the  son 
is  helplessly  ill  or  wounded  it  is  the  Chinese  mores ‘that  the 
father  ought  to  take  care  of  him.  if  not  financially,  at  least 
with  his  sympathy  and  concern. 

Case  K (Health  Interpretation,  Financial  Problem) 

The  worker  was  requested  by  a hospital  to  see  a dia- 
betic patient  who  was  diagnosed  as  a hopeless  case.  The 
patient  could  speak  only  very  little  English  and  the  doctor 
believed  the  patient  might  need  some  help  from  the  worker.  The 
doctor  and  nurses  also  needed  some  interpretation  to  understand 
Mr.  K.’s  situation. 

In  order  to  save  Mr.  K.’s  life  his  leg  should  be  ampu- 
tated. Mr.  K.  could  not  accept  this.  He  preferred  to  die 
rather  than  to  live  as  a cripple.  Financially  it  was  a pro- 
blem for  him  to  pay  for  the  operation  and  hospitalization  too. 
The  worker  interpreted  the  medical  situation  to  the  patient 
and  agreed  to  consult  the  doctor  concerning  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  amputation. 

The  worker  visited  Mr.  K.’s  relatives  who  agreed  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  medical  bills. 

Consultation  with  the  doctor  showed  that  Mr.  K.’s  con- 
dition was  improving.  Amputation  was  avoidable  but  the  patient 
would  be  obliged  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  several  months 
while  he  would  need  to  stay  only  a few  weeks  if  he  had  the 
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operation . 

Mr.  K.  felt  much  better  when  he  knew  that  he'  could 
keep  his  leg.  He  did  not  seem  to  worry  about  how  his  bill 
would  be  paid  but  decided  to  stay  in  the  hospital  as  long  as 
was  required.  The  worker  interpreted  this  psychology  as  a 
matter  of  Chinese  family  responsibility.  Mr.  K.  trusted  that 
his  relatives  would  pay  for  him  and  if  they  were  willing  to 
do  so  the  bill  would  be  paid  in  full. 

Mr.  K.  wondered  about  the  cause  of  his  illness.  He 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  syphilis.  By  many  laymen 
it  is  often  misunderstood  that  gangrene  foot  is  more  or  less 
related  to  venereal  disease.  He  was  much  relieved  when  it  was 
explained  to  him  that  his  trouble  was  caused  by  his  diabetic 
condition  which  had  been  developed  into  ulcer. 

The  worker  continued  to  visit  Mr.  K.  at  the  hospital. 
Because  he  could  not  speak  enough  English  to  tell  the  nurses 
what  he  wanted  and  how  he  felt  he  complained  that  he  did  not 
receive  good  care.  When  the  worker  interpreted  to  the  nurse 
that  Mr.  K.  did  not  feel  well  in  his  stomach  she  immediately 
gave  him  attention.  Mr.  K.  wished  to  learn  a few  English 
words.  The  worker  did  try  to  teach  him  but  he  could  not 
master  them. 

Mr.  K.  improved  a great  deal  and  complained  that  he  did 
not  get  enough  food  to  eat.  He  asked  worker  to  come  to  the 
hospital  as  if  there  were  an  emergency.  He  said  that  because 
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the  hospital  knew  that  he  had  called  the  worker  he  was  given 
a good  breakfast  on  that  day.  The  worker  explained  to  him  the 
reason  for  his  being  given  only  a little  food  was  the  doctor’s 
order.  He  was  now  under  a special  observation  and  too  much 
food  would  interfere  with  experiment. 

Comments 

In  this  case  we  learned  how  much  misunderstanding 
among  people  is  due  to  the  language  difficulty.  The  patient 
complained  and  was  disgusted  with  the  hospital  and  nurses, 
because  he  could  not  understand  the  treatment  and  nurses  could 
not  understand  what  he  wanted  and  how  he  felt. 

Mr.  K.  was  emotionally  disturbed  too.  Apparently  he 
demanded  attention.  Those  who  did  not  know  his  family  back- 
ground and  the  emotional  deprivation  might  not  be  able  to 
understand  his  need  and  give  him  enough  attention.  After  he 
had  visits  from  the  Chinese  worker  and  found  some  one  could 
talk  to  and  ask  for  help,  he  became  better  physically. 

Syphilis  is  regarded  a shameful  disease;  therefore, 

Mr.  K.  worried  very  much  that  his  gangrene  foot  might  be 
caused  by  such  disease.  Among  old-fashioned  Chinese  a bodily 
deformity  is  also  a disgrace  to  oneself  and  his  family.  They 
would  feel  inferior  to  expose  themselves  in  social  life. 

Case  C (Child  Care) 


A five-weeks-old  premature  baby  was  referred  to  the 
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hospital.  She  was  the  first  child  of  father’s  seconf  marriage. 
There  were  four  other  children  by  previous  marriage  in  China 
whom  the  father  had  to  support. 

The  mother  spoke  no  English  for  she  was  working  re- 
gularly in  the  laundry  with  the  husband.  They  lived  in  the 
rear  of  the  laundry  in  one  room  with  one  very  small  window. 
There  was  no  heat  except  kitchen  stove  and  only  cold  water. 

The  sleeping  quarters  had  been  in  the  basement.  There  were 
other  Chinese  men  living  and  working  in  the  same  store.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  child  to  return  home.  The 
doctor  advised  against  having  the  child  return  to  the  room  in 
the  laundry  as  it  was  very  disadvantagous  for  the  premature 
infant.  The  store  was  damp  and  poorly  lighted. 

When  the  worker  discussed  the  matter  with  the  father, 
uHe  is  very  proud  and  does  not  ask  for  any  assistance  only  that 
of  securing  a boarding  home  for  this  child  so  that  he  may  be 
assured  that  the  child  will  receive  good  care."  The  father  did 
not  feel  that  the  mother  was  capable  of  caring  for  the  child 
in  laundry  nor  in  the  home  of  a friend. 

Comments 

This  case  illustrated  very  well  the  living  conditions 
of  many  Chinese  people  in  Boston.  It  is  a tragedy  that  some 
produce  children  but  do  not  know  ho w to  take  care  of  them.  Of 
course,  the  parents  would  give  the  best  they  could  for  the 
children  if  they  were  in  the  position  to  do  so.  In  this  case 
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one  could  only  feel  sorry  for  the  child.  She  could  not  stay 
in  the  boarding  home  for  all  her  years.  Here  we  could  almost 
predict  that  the  child  w ould  probably  suffer  injury  from  all 
sorts  of  diseases  while  living  and  growing  in  the  parents’ 
home  and  yet  there  was  no  solution  to  prevent  it.  It  was  more 
than  a child’s  problem,  but  was  also  a mother’s  problem,  a 
health  problem,  an  employment  problem,  and  a housing  problem. 

Case  A (Family  Friction) 

The  Chinese  social  worker  was  called  to  the  hospital 
in  connection  with  attempted  suicide  by  a adult  patient.  Be- 
cause of  the  language  difficulty  the  doctor  failed  to  find  the 
patient’s  motive  for  attempting  suicide.  He  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a mental  institution  for  observation. 

The  patient  appeared  depressed  and  sad.  He  wept  and 
told  the  worker  about  how  badly  he  was  treated  at  home.  He 
said  his  relative  hated  him  and  wanted  him  to  die.  Unfortu- 
nately he  had  tuberculosis  and  one  of  his  feet  had  been  ampu- 
tated because  of  an  automobile  accisent.  He  had  left  the  Sani- 
torium  not  long  before. 

According  to  his  relative  whom  he  lived  with  and  who 
was  filling  the  father's  role  according  to  Chinese  mores,  Mr. 

A.  was  an  alcoholic  who  "drink  away  every  penny  he  earns."  Mr. 

I A.  admitted  drinking  but  said  he  drank  just  because  he  wanted 
to  forget  his  miserable,  life  with  his  Relative . 
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Mr.  A.’s  relatives  were  all  married  and  had  their 
families  with  them  here  while  Mr.  A.’s  family  was  in  China. 

His  son  was  here  but  he  hated  Mr.  A.  as  much  as  the  other  re- 
latives did.  According  to  the  immigration  records  the  family 
relationships  were  not  clear.  Therefore,  they  had  a good  rea- 
son to  ignore  him. 

He  wanted  to  die  because  he  could  not  stand  the  domi- 
nation and  hatred  of  his  relative  and  he  could  not  tell  any- 
body about  it,  because  he  did  not  want  the  evil  deed  of  the 
family  known  to  outsiders. 

The  relative  told  worker  that  Mr.  A.  was  a very  bad 
person  who  drank  a lot  and  had  not  sent  money  to  China  to  sup- 
port his  family.  The  relative  kept  Mr.  A.’s  insurance  money 
because  he  did  not  trust  him.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  A.  would 
spend  it  all  before  he  should  return  to  China.  The  other  re- 
latives considered  that  Mr.  A.  was  a disgrace  to  the  family 
and  they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

The  second  time  he  was  hospitalized  because  of  again 
attempting  suicide,  he  refused  to  return  to  his  relative  but 
preferred  to  stay  in  the  Clan  house.  He  wanted  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  relative  but  there  was  a question  of  how  was  he 
going  to  live.  As  long  as  he  stayed  in  the  Clan  house  he  would 
not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  relief.  His  relative  objected  to 
the  application  of  relief.  He  was  willing  to  support  him  if 
only  Mr.  A.  behaved.  He  was  also  willing  to  pay  for  the 
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treatment  if  Mr.  A.  could  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  alco- 
holics . 

Mr.  A.  was  found  to  be  actively  tubercular  again.  Be- 
cause of  technical  procedures  of  the  hospital  and  sanitorium 
he  could  not  go  to  the  sanitorium  as  he  needed.  He  did  not 
consider  to  returning  to  his  relative  and  the  other  relatives 
were  unwilling  to  take  him.  His  son  refused  to  give  him  any 
money  too. 

Comments 

This  is  a very  complicated  family  problem.  No  one 
other  than  the  people  of  the  same  national  origin  could  un- 
derstand the  situation  and  the  relationship  among  the  family 
members.  Mr.  A.  was  an  adult  and  a father  yet  he  acted  as  if 
he  were  a child  dominated  by  a severe  father.  He  was  very 
much  emotionally  disturbed.  His  relatives  wished  him  to  be 
good  but  they  did  not  understand  him  or  help  him  in  a friendly 
way.  He  was  too  old  to  be  beaten  to  be  good.  He  needed  under- 
standing, concern,  attention,  self-respect,  and  love.  His 
lonesomeness  away  from  his  own  family  and  the  happy  and  pros- 
perous lives  of  his  relatives  might  make  him  jealous  and  re- 
sentful. The  more  they  resented  him  the  worse  he  behaved. 

His  deterioration  of  character  might  be  a weapen  against  his 
relatives.  A great  deal  of  work  should  be  done  with  this 
f ami ly . 

It  v/as  against  the  Chinese  mores  for  the  son  to  refuse 
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to  take  care  of  the  father  while  he  w as  in  need  and  it  was 


the  same  with  the  other  relatives. 

It  was  permissible  by  Chinese  custom  and  was  morally 
sanctioned  for  the  relative  to  keep  Mr.  A.’s  money  as  long 
as  he  kept  the  promise  to  return  it  to  Mr.  A.  when  the  latter 
should  go  back  to  China.  According  to  Chinese  sentiment  if 
the  relative  did  not  do  so--that  is  to  say  should  he  keep  Mr. 
A.’s  money,  knowing  that  he  was  a maladjusted  person--Mr.  A.'s 
wife  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  family  would  criticize 
the  relative  for  neglecting  his  duty  as  an  elder  of  the  family. 

Case  H ( Family  Problem--Lack  of  Acceptance  of  Responsibility 
for  Children  ) 

Henry  came  to  the  hospital  himself  asking  for  treat- 
ment to  relieve  pain  at  the  knee.  He  came  because  he  was  told 
that  the  hospital  was  the  place  where  he  could  be  cured.  It 
was  found  that  Henry  had  tuberculosis.  He  was  referred  to 
the  Sanitorium. 

His  younger  sister  had  been  hospitalized  with  diseased 
heart  condition.  Her  prognosis  was  not  good  and  she  needed 
a great  deal  of  attention  and  care. 

The  parents  v/ere  ignorant  about  taking  care  of  the 
children.  Moreover,  they  seemed  rather  indifferent  toward 
the  seriousness  of  the  illness  from  which  the  two  children 
were  suffering,  although  they  were  regarded  slightly  coopera- 
tive with  the  agencies.  There  were  two  other  children  in  the 
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family  who,  living  togather  in  a small  apartment,  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  infected.  Besides,  they  might  pl-ay  with 
those  two  sick  children  who  should  be  restrained  from  activi- 
ties. The  parents  were  interested  in  gambling  and  spent  most 
of  their  time  out  at  games. 

All  the  children  spoke  very  good  English  but  the 
parents  spoke  only  their  dialect.  Apparently  the  mother  was 
not  faithful  in  following  the  doctor’s  instruction  in  taking 
care  of  the  children. 

Henry  had  been  placed  in  convalescent  homes  for  sever- 
al times.  He  had  also  been  in  a camp.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  the  agencies.  He  adjusted  himself  very  well,  and 
he  seemed  to  like  American  ways. 

The  sister  had  returned  home  and  was  followed  up  by 
a group  worker  and  the  medical  social  worker. 

There  had  been  a team  of  workers  involved  in  the  case 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  care  for  the 
children  was  assumed  by  the  agencies. 

Comments 

The  fact  that  the  child  went  alone  to  the  hospital 
seeking  for  help  was  a pitiful  scene  and  it  was  also  an  in- 
dication of  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  case  was  a good  illustration  of  the  accomplish- 
ment which  social  workers  could  achieve  with  their  interest 
in  the  children  and  efforts  in  helping  them.  Although  neither 
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child  has  yet  completely  recovered  yet  their  lives  were  saved 
and  they  are  apparently  in  the  process  of  making  complete  re- 
covery. The  children  were  bright  and  appreciative  toward  the 
treatment . 

The  problem  with  this  family  was  that  since  Henry  had 
to  be  institutionalized  for  several  years  the  parents  might 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  be  taken  care  of  and  the 
parents  were  not  active  in  discharging  their  responsibility. 

The  family  was  known  not  to  be  under  a serious  financial  diffi- 
culty. Only  if  they  could  be  taught  to  manage  their  finances 
wisely  and  to  make  a budget  according  to  the  income  they  might 
be  able  to  manage  better  and  Henry  could  return  home. 

It  is  an  American  virtue  to  make  a budget  but  some 
Chinese  would  laugh  at  the  suggestion  of  budgeting  especially 
when  they  do  not  have  a regular  income  on  which  to  budget. 
Management  of  finances  in  families  here  in  "Chinatown"  is  some- 
what mysterious  and  the  writer  finds  it  hard  for  her  to  under- 
stand well.  Of  course  the  high  cost  of  commodities  in  "China- 
town" is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unbalanced  condition  of  the 
family  expense,  for  the  people  all  prefer  Chinese  food  and 
medi cine . 

The  language  handicap  was  an  obstacle  to  the  approach 
to  the  mother. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  NEED  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNITY 

The  Prominent  Problems 
Literacy- -Language 

Language  is  the  fundamental  medium  for  social  contact, 
social  expression,  and  social  experience.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  an  immigrant  who  has  a language  handicap  to  have  unhappy 
and  tragic  experiences  in  this  country.  He  may  feel  himself 
stupid;  he  may  find  that  teachers  are  impatient  with  him;  he 
may  find  that  the  policeman  is  cruel  to  him;  and  he  may  find 
that  the  street-car  conductor  is  not  kind;  all  these  experi- 
ences and  contacts  wound  him  and  contribute  to  a feeling  of 
helpless  inadequacy  that  later  becomes  a sense  of  inferiority 
accompanied  by  a consciousness  of  isolation.  All  this  may 
cause  his  reactions  against  that  which  is  American  in  his  life 
and  environment.  He  turns  more  and  more  to  the  people  of  his 
own  kind.  He  can  have  a sense  of  "belonging"  to  this  definite 
social  group  which  gives  him  a sense  of  unity  and  emotional 
security.  Outside  of  this  group  he  would  find  confusion,  anta- 
gonism and  unhappiness.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  to  see  that 
segregation  is  due  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  white  people 
but  it  is  also  caused  by  the  language  barrier.  As  long  as 
segregation  exsists  there  is  not  an  urgent  need  for  many  of  the 
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Chinese  immigrants  to  learn  the  American  language  and.  conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  for  them  to  assimilate  the  American 
pattern  of  living. 

The  great  mass  of  Chinese  immigrants  is  made  up  of 
working  class  people.  They  do  not  have  an  adequate  educational 
background.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  that  many  men  and 
women  can  not  read  or  write  even  their  own  language.  Out  of 
those  who  have  had  more  or  less  education  there  are  only  a few 
who  can  speak  and  write  English.  Of  course  the  second  or 
third  generations  who  are  educated  in  American  schools  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  to  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  of  literacy  in  the  Chinese  com- 
munity except  that  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  1943.  His 
study  was  concerned  with  the  causes  of  disqualification  of 
Chinese  presented  by  Boston's  "Chinatown"  over  one  Year's  time 

at  Headquarters,  Boston  Armed  Forces  Induction  District,  1942- 
1 

1943. 

" 65%  of  the  221  examined  were  disqualified 
for  general  military  service  compared  to 
39%  of  a control  group  of  60,000  examined 


1 


This  study  was  made  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hyde  and  presented  at 
a meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Tuberculosis  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Boston  City  Health 
Department,  Massachusette  Tuberculosis  League,  Boston  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  and  representative  Chinese,  in  the 
Little  Building,  Boston,  March  30,  1943. 
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during  a part  of  the  same  period  and  47% 
disqualified  from  non-Chinese  of  the  same 
local  hoard.  After  eliminating  those 
Chinese  rejected  for  illiteracy  in  English 
and  under  height  and  weight  standards  which 
were  not  applicable  to  the  Chinese,  51% 
were  considered  disqualified  as  definitely 
physically  and  mentally  unfit." 

"The  Chinese  presented  a far  higher  re- 
jection rate  than  the  control  groups  for 
failure  to  meet  minimum  mental  and  literacy 
standards.  The  large  number  disqualified 
for  this  cause  was  due  largely  to  the 
language  difficulties  experienced  by  many 
of  Chinese  who  have  not  been  long  in  this 
country. " 

The  above  statistic  is  not  only  an  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  illiteracy;  it  is  also  significant  of  language 
difficulty.  Language  is  not  only  a force  for  social  and  emo- 
tional stabilization.  It  is  also  a means  to  participate  in 
group  service  and  group  life  for  a cause  such  as  the  defence 
of  America,  their  adopted  country. 


Malnutrition 


This  is  considered  a serious  problem  because  malnutri- 
tion is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  high  rate  of  tubercu- 
losis incidence  in  the  Chinese  communities.  Again  the  sta- 
tistic regarding  this  problem  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  re- 
port : 

"The  high  Chinese  rejection  rate  for  failure 
to  meet  minimum  standards  of  weight  or  height 
was  due  to  the  small  body  build  of  the  Chinese, 
but  this  could  explain  only  part  of  the  cause." 

"There  was  evidence  of  severe  malnutrition  in 
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11%  of  the  Chinese  compared  to  O.Q%,  in 
the  control  group  of  other  selectees 
examined  during  the  same  period  by  the 
same  standard." 

According  to  the  interviews  with  doctors  and  social 
worker  of  Chinese  nationality  the  findings  regarding  this  pro- 
blem of  malnutrition  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Many  people  have  a misconception  of  the  value  of 
rice.  They  believe  that  as  far  as  one  can  have  one 
bowl  of  rice  a day  his  life  is  sustained. 

2.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  food  values  is  another 
cause  for  malnutrition.  Some  people  eat  too  much 
meat  and  some  do  not  eat  any.  Salty  fish  is  one  of 
the  favorite  food  for  Cantonese.  The  value  of  pro- 
tein is  missing  in  salty  fish.  The  vitamins  in  the 
vegetables  are  sometimes  lost  because  of  being  over 
cooked. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the  Chinese  people  are  un- 
der-nourished, because  many  of  them  eat  the  " best 
food  in  the  world  ".  They  are  those  who  work  in 
the  restaurants  and  those  who  have  families. 

4.  The  old-aged  and  laundry  men  are  the  ones  who  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  The  former  sleep  a great  deal, 
therefore  their  appetites  are  s one what  lost.  Usu- 
ally they  get  up  from  the  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock,  and  they  may  have  only  a cup  of  coffee  and 
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a piece  of  cake.  They  do  not  eat  again  until  five 
or  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  may  have 
only  a dish  of  Chiao-mei  (noodles)  or  other  kind 
of  one  dish  food  which  contains  not  enough  nutri- 
tion. The  laundry  men  who  work  very  hard  do  not 
eat  enough  or  properly. 

6.  Children  who  are  under-nourished  are  the  ones  whose 
families  are  in  financial  difficulties,  or  whose 
parents  are  indifferent  toward  the  matter. 

Tuberculosis 

The  following  table  may  be  an  indication  of  the 

1 

serious  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Chinese  community: 

CASE  AND  CASE  RATES,  DEATH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  ACCORDING  TO  RACE,  1947 


New  Cases  New  Case  Rate 

per  100,000 

Race  Population  Pulmonary  All  Forms  Pulmonary  All  Forms 


Chinese 

1,671 

12 

14 

718.1 

837.8 

Non -White 

23,679 

73 

84 

308.3 

354.7 

White 

739,871 

733 

784 

99.1 

106.0 

Total 

Population 

766,386 

818 

882 

106.7 

115.1 

1 Boston’s  Health  Statistical  Summary,  1947. 
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New  Cases  New  Case  Rate 

per  1Q0,000 

Race  Population  Pulmonary  All  Forms  Pulmonary  All  Forms 


Chinese 

1,671 

6 

6 

359.1 

359.1 

Non-White 

23,679 

38 

40 

r160 . 5 

168.9 

White 

739,871 

437 

455 

59.1 

61.5 

Total 

Population 

766,386 

481 

501 

62.8 

65.4 

A brief  statement  regarding  the  Chinese  X-ray  survey 


which  was  done  by  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association  in  October 
of  1948  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kelly,  the  Rehabiltation 
case  worker : 

11  A special  effort  was  made  to  X-ray  the 
Chinese  people  on  October  2,3  and  4.  900 

notices  were  sent  through  the  mail.  Al- 
most all  the  Chinese  people  in  Chinatown 
were  invited  and  asked  to  come  for  X-ray. 

64  Chinese  people  were  X-rayed.  2 had 
old  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  1 was  obsolete 
primary;  2 had  suspicious  lung  markings; 

2 had  cardiac  conditions  and  57  were  ne- 
gative . " 

” Although  no  active  tuberculosis  was  found, 
we  have  probably  made  some  progress  because 
many  who  were  X-rayed  were  of  the  older 
generation,  and  had  never  been  X-rayed  be- 
fore. We  believe  this  might  encourage  any 
sick  people  among  the  older  ones,  to  be 
X-rayed. " 

" In  February,  the  students  of  the  Chinese 
School,  18  Tyler  Street,  were  X-rayed. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  X-rayed  in 
School  showed  2 suspicious  marking,  and 

3 cardiac  conditions.'1 

The  latest  record  of  number  of  Chinese  cases  obtained 
from  Public  Health  Department  for  the  year  1948  is  27  cases. 
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According  to  Dr.  P.  Siu,  the  Chinese  case  worker  of 
the  International  Institute,  the  census  of  Chinese  population 
is  not  accurate.  His  estimation  of  Chinese  population  is 
around  3000  to  4000.  According  to  this  number  of  population 
the  rate  of  tuberculosis  would  not  be  as  high  and  striking  as 
it  was  showed  in  the  statistics. 

However,  regardless  of  the  inadequate  research  re- 
source for  this  matter,  tuberculosis  is  definitely  one  of  the 
serious  health  problem  in  Chinese  community.  The  reasons  for 
it  are  namely,  malnutrition,  unsanitary  living  quarters,  over- 
crowding, long  working  hours,  unhealthy  working  conditions  and 
emotional  distress--loneliness  and  worry. 

In  the  report  of  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association  made 

1 

in  1947,  there  is  a description  of  Chinese  tuberculosis  cases 
which  may  give  us  an  impression  of  the  situation: 

” One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  how 
to  reach  Chinese  people,  sick  with  tuber- 
culosis and  living  in  rooming  houses  where 
they  have  little  chance  to  get  well  and 
may  infect  others  with  the  same  disease. 

In  an  effort  to  find  these  sick  people  and 
others  in  the  neighborhood,  who  might  have 
early  tuberculosis,  we  employed  a Cantonese 
speaking  Chinese  woman  to  visit  the  Chinese 
in  their  homes  and  invite  them  to  have 
X-ray  of  the  chest  at  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
and  at  the  On  Leong  Auditorium.  She  made 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  Chinese  leaving 
literature  containing  information  on 


1 Boston  Tuberculosis  Association,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Keport, 
1947,  P.15. 
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tuberculosis  in  both  English  and  Mandarin. 
Literature  was  placed  in  the  lodging  houses 
occupied  by  Chinese  men.  Posters  were  dis- 
played on  billboards  in  the  Chinese  clubs 
and  on  the  open-air  billboard  on  Oxford  Street. 
Leaders  of  Chinese  Clubs  met  at  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  one  evening  to  discuss  means  of 
reaching  Chinese  men  who  work  outside  of 
Boston,  returning  on  Sundays.  Letters  were 
sent  to  Chinese  laundry  men  urging  chest 
X-ray  and  the  reason  for  it.  Films  on  tuber- 
culosis were  shown  at  the  On  Leong  Auditorium, 
and  finally,  the  X-ray  machine  was  set  up  in 
the  Auditorium  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July 
26-27.  144  Chinese  presented  themselves  for 

X-ray  at  that  time.  Since  then  35  Chinese 
have  been  X-rayed  at  the  Sheltered  Workshop." 

" The  Chinese  do  not  fear  X-ray  as  they  did  at 
one  time.  They  are  willing  to  go  to  a clinic 
for  examination,  and  if  they  have  tuberculosis 
they  will  enter  a sanitorium.  Our  difficulty 
is,  we  cannot  find  them  until  they  have  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis." 


Syphilis 

According  to  Dr.  S.  Chin’s  statement  the  syphilis  rate 
in  the  Chinese  communities  is  about  the  same  with  those  in  the 
other  areas.  The  reason  for  this  disease  is  that  many  people 
have  no  family  with  them.  They  are  single  and  lonely. 

Due  to  the  progress  of  modern  medicine  syphilis  is 
curable.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  people  who  can  not  afford 
treatment  can  get  free  pinicillin  from  State  or  City  Hospital. 
The  problem  with  such  patients  is  not  their  financial  diffi- 
culty for  treatment  but  their  indifferent  attitude.  They  do 
not  come  for  treatment  until  they  have  advanced  syphilis. 
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Housing 

In  the  section  of  "Chinese  Americans"  by  Albert  W. 
Palmer,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  is,  "the  segregation  of  the  Chinese  in  separate 
areas  in  every  city  where  they  lived."  "This  Chinese  quarter, 
universally  called  Chinatown,  was  not  unlike  the  ghetto  in 
which  medieval  Europe  segregated  the  Jews.  And  Chinatown  has 
had  a profound  effect  upon  the  psychology  of  the  American 
Chinese.  Like  all  such  segregated  areas,  it  invited  exploi- 
tation by  greedy  landlords.  In  most  communities  it  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  local  red-light  district.  The 
Chinese  did  not  choose  these  neighborhoods--they  had  no  choice 

Often,  poor  sanitation  and  police  graft  added  to  the  misery 

1 

and  menace  of  Chinatown  life." 

In  Boston  the  Chinese  community  is  located  in  South 
End,  in  an  area  bordered  by  Harrison  Avenue,  Oxford  Street, 
Tyler  Street,  Hudson  Street,  and  Beath  Street.  The  buildings 
are  old  and  in  an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition.  The 
writer  has  been  in  a number  of  dwellings  and  considers  it  a 
shame  to  the  City  to  allow  such  poor  houses  to  exsist.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Public  Health  Department  to  made  an 
investigation  or  inspection  of  these  houses  in  Chinatown. 

1 Francis  J.  Brown  and  Joseph  Slabey  Roucek,  "Our  Racial  and 
National  Minorities",  P.  466. 
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Recreation 


It  is  very  unfortunate  that  gambling  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  popular  means  of  recreation  in  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. Although  the  biggest  gambling  operations  are  not  in 
the  Chinese  community,  Chinese  people  have  a reputation  as 
gamblers . 

The  lack  of  family  life  and  the  inadequate  facilities 
for  proper  recreations  and  the  desire  for  excitement  are  the 
main  forces  driving  people  to  gamble. 

The  problem  of  prostitution  is  another  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  proper  recreation  and  family  life.  Many  men  came 
to  the  U.  S.  as  single  man.  After  long  hours  of  working  they 
are  apt  to  seek  for  excitement  to  satisfy  their  sexual  need. 
Going  to  houses  of  prostitution  is  one  way  to  kill  their 
lones  omeness . 

Problems  of  the  Second  Generation 

The  problems  of  the  second  generation  Chinese  are 
serious  and  complicated: 

1.  The  Chinese  children  have  to  speak  tv/o  languages. 
In  school  English  is  the  only  language  used  but  in 
their  homes  English  is  an  unknown  tongue.  There 

is  confusion,  anxiety,  misunderstanding,  and  un- 
happiness . 

2.  Somehow  the  young  generation  has  a misconception 
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that  becoming  a good  American  he  must  forget  every- 
thing his  parents  had  brought  with  them,  'language, 
habits,  culture,  dress,  festivals,  song,  and  even 
food.  In  the  school  when  the  native  mothers  visit 
the  school  and  attend  meetings  and  his  Chinese-born 
mother  can  not  visit  he  feels  ashamed  of  his  parents 
who  do  not  belong  to  American  life  and  who  are  mis- 
fits in  American  society. 

3.  Because  the  parents  and  children  stand  on  the 
different  educational  levels  there  is  a lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  feeling  on  both  sides. 

4.  The  second  generation  are  trained  at  home  to  obey 
and  respect  the  parents.  But  their  eagerness  to 
follow  American  ways  of  living  and  thinking  drives 
them  to  resent  the  old  style  of  the  parents’.  Their 
emotions  are  repressed.  Some  times  the  hostility 
and  repression  find  outlets  by  some  destructive 
means . 

5.  Their  ambivalence  toward  America  is  another  pro- 
blem. They  regard  themselves  as  Americans  because 
they  are  born  and  raised  in  America,  and  they  have 
never  smelled  the  soil  of  China,  yet  they  find 
themselves  not  recognized  in  American  society.  They 
are  called  Chinese  and  they  can  not  have  fair  op- 
portunity and  privilege  as  an  American  citizen 
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should  have.  "He  may  go  to  a business  college  or 
a university  and  know  full  well  that  he  has  as 
high  grades  and  as  keen  a mind  as  the  white  boy 
beside  him;  and  yet  the  white  boy  will  enter  into 
the  employment  of  bank  or  store  or  city  govern- 
ment, while  the  door  will  be  closed  against  the 
Chinese  boy  because  he  is  not  white.  The  American- 
born  Chinese  girl  will  not  find  it  as  easy  to  take 
a nursing  course  as  her  white  sister,  nor  can  she 
expect  to  teach  in  public  schools.  The  big  de- 
partment stores  may  hire  her  to  wear  an  exotic 
foreign  Chinese  costume  to  create  "atmosphere"; 
they  may  even  allow  her  to  operate  an  elevator. 

But  she  knows  that  she  cannot  meet  customers  face 

to  face  in  her  own  American  dress  as  a saleswoman 

1 

in  the  same  store." 

Although  in  Boston  some  science  graduates  of  well 
known  universities  are  found  working  in  restaurant 
and  banking  cooperation,  the  writer  was  told  that 
the  situation  has  been  improved  a great  deal  since 
the  last  war.  At  the  present  time  more  Chinese 
are  found  in  other  professions  other  than  restau- 
rant and  laundry. 

1 Albert  W.  Palmer,  "Chinese  Americans",  from  Brown  and  Roucek, 
"Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities",  P.  470. 
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6.  Their  marriage  problem  is  significant  too.  In  the 
Chinese  community  males  out-number  females--one  to 
eight.  It  is  very  interesting  that  the  local  born 
Chinese  boys  and  girls  do  not  want  to  marry  each 
other.  Inter-marriage  has  not  yet  been  popularly 
accepted  or  practiced.  The  writer  has  been  told 
that  the  girls  do  not  object  to  marrying  an  Ameri- 
can-born Chinese  boy  but  he  has  to  come  from  Wa- 
shington, New  York  or  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
She  rejects  marriage  to  a Boston-born  Chinese  boy 

if  she  herself  was  born  in  Boston.  The  men  usually 
go  back  to  China  to  marry.  There  is  very  little 
possibility  for  a Chinese  student  to  marry  an  Ameri- 
can-born Chinese  boy  or  girl. 

7.  Emotionally  and  socially  they  belong  nowhere.  Dr. 
Thrasher  in  his  paper  on  "Are  Our  Criminals  foreign- 
ers?" and  Dr.  Miller  in  his  paper  "The  second  Gen- 
eration" pointed  out  that,  "this  group  fits  fully 
neither  into  the  parental  nor  the  American  pattern 
and  therefore  is  unanchored.  The  problem  becomes 
one  of  the  formation  of  social  character.  A child 
gets  his  character  and  his  ideals  by  that  to  v/hich 
he  belongs.  If  what  he  belongs  to  has  values  which 
are  respected,  he  gets  self-respect.  The  character 
of  a member  of  the  second  generation  is  developed  by 
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his  reactions  to  the  values  presented  to  him."  In 
other  words,  the  character  of  a member  of*  the  second 
generation  is  developed  by  his  environment  and  his 

social  adjustment.  Where  the  group  to  which  he  be- 

. 

longs  makes  change  and  assimilation  difficult,  it 
means  a slowing  up  of  the  process  of  assimilation, 
his  personal  intention  of  assimilation  is  slowed 
down  by  the  group.  For  instance,  the  second  gen- 
eration want  to  adopt  the  American  way  of  living 
while  their  parents  wish  to  keep  their  old  pattern. 
8.  They  suffer  from  social  di stance  relationship.  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  the  young  people  of  "Japan  and 
China  are  eager  for  education  and  for  white  collar 

jobs,  and  according  to  E.  K.  Strong  this  creates 

2 

one  of  their  greatest  problems."  They  can  not  get 
desirable  jobs  and  associate  with  desirable  people. 
They  have  to  stay  in  their  own  groups.  In  "China- 
town" the  so  called  "cliques"  are  developed. 
"Cliques"  are  a small  group  of  people  who  always 
strongly  stick  together.  They  are  not  cooperative 
with  other  groups.  They  are  sociable  and  helpful 
with  each  other  within  their  groups. 

1 Clara  Hardin  and  Herbert  Miller,  "The  Second  Generation", 
from  Brown  and  Roucek,  "Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities" 

P.  711. 

2 Same,  P.  714-715. 
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9.  It  is  understood  that  the  lack  of  social  adjust- 
ment often  leads  to  deqinquency  or  demoralization. 
Although  the  manifestation  of  these  two  stages  are 
not  yet  prominent  in  Chinese  communities,  it  is 
developing.  Mr.  Miller  said,  "However,  conflict 
or  oppression  often  bring  about  stimulation  in- 
stead of  demoralization,  and  an  individual  with  in- 
feriority complex  may  compensate  by  excelling  in 
some  way,  in  business,  athletics,  scholarship, 

1 

political  office,  and  professional  achievement." 

It  is  true  that  one  can  compensate  and  sublimate 
one’s  inferiority  complex  but  it  depends  very  much 
upon  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  social 
opinion  and  social  authority  that  the  door  of  op- 
portunity should  not  be  shut  for  those  people  to 
free  themselves  from  conflict  and  oppression  by 
constructive  means.  If  the  "authority"  does  not 
cooperate  the  personal  struggle  is  weak.  There 
are  many  members  of  the  second  generation  who  have 
prepared  and  equipped  themselves  yet  they  have  to 
stay  where  they  are  and  can  not  go  any  further. 


1 C.  A.  Hardin  and  H.A.  Miller,  "The  Second  Generation", 

from  Brown  and  Fioucek,  "Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities", 
P.  717. 
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They  "become  more  depressed,  and  their  conflict  becomes 
stronger  than  in  those  who  have  not  had  a high  edu- 
cation qualification. 


War-brides 

The  v/riter  had  a project  of  visiting  twenty  war-brides. 
Unfortunately  out  of  tv/enty  she  met  only  six  of  them,  the  rest 
she  was  unable  to  locate  or  they  had  moved  out  of  the  Boston 
area . 

All  of  them  were  housewives  except  one  who  helped  her 
husband  all  day  long  in  the  laundry.  All  of  them  were  mothers 
or  expected  to  be  mothers  soon.  Their  living  conditions  were 
all  much  better  than  that  of  other  Chinese  clients  of  the 
writer » s . 

The  common  problem  they  had  was  lonesomeness.  They  were 
young  and  interested  in  fellowship  with  others.  Here  again 
the  language  handicap  was  the  biggest  obstacle  for  them  to  con- 
tact the  outside  world.  Except  two  who  have  had  at  least  high 
school  education  in  China  and  spoke  good  English  the  rest  of 
them  could  speak  only  their  native  dialect.  Two  of  the  four 
who  could  not  speak  English  had  a desire  to  learn  some  English 
and  the  other  two  thought  that  they  were  "too  old"  to  learn. 

The  obstacle  preventing  them  from  coming  to  the  Englsih  class 
was  that  of  the  babies. 

The  writer  had  opportunities  to  talk  with  three  husbands 
who  were  all  very  understanding  and  wish  some  thing  could  be 
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done  for  their  wives.  They  confessed  that  because  of  their 
long  working  hours  they  simply  could  not  have  time  to  give 
their  wives  as  much  attention  as  they  should.  They  could  not 
take  them  out  to  go  around.  They  wished  some  one  could  often 
visit  their  wives  and  teach  them  English.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  very  much  could  be  done  for  their  wives 
outside  of  the  homes  because  of  their  babies  and  because  they 
do  not  knov;  their  way  around. 

The  personal  problems  that  the  writer  found  were 
housing,  health,  and  family  relations. 

The  Need  and  Proposed  Suggestions  for  Meeting  the  Needs 

As  it  was  stated  in  the  Community  Survey  there  are 
eight  hundred  public  and  private  social  agencies  in  Greater 
Boston  including  hospitals  and  it  is  understood  that  all  the 
doors  are  opened  to  all  Americans  in  spite  of  racial  and  na- 
tional origins.  From  the  samples  cases  it  would  appear  that 
Chinese  clients  received  as  much  service  as  their  problems 
required.  The  reasons  for  the  small  load  of  Chinese  cases  are 
apparently  indicated  in  the  following  interview  with  a well 
educated  professional  man  who  is  himself  a member  of  the 
second  generation  in  America: 

The  interviewee:  "What  is  the  topic  of  your  thesis?" 

The  writer:  "Social  Service  With  Chinese  in 

Boston. " 
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The  interviewee : "You  certainly  have  chosen  a diffi- 
cult topic  to  write  on.  Social  ser- 
vice for  Chinese  is  no  doubt  inade- 
quate. It  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  not  enough  agencies  but  the 
Chinese  people  do  not  use  the  privi- 
lege of  the  service." 

The  writer:  "Why?" 

The  interviewee:  "Firstly,  they  are  too  proud  to  ask 

for  help:  secondly,  they  do  not 
want  their  problems  to  be  known." 


The  writer:  "Why  do  they  not  want  to  get  well? 

Why  do  they  not  want  to  be  relieved 
from  their  problems?" 


The  interviev/ee  : "This  is  a good  question.  We  may  say 

that  it  is  true,  they  do  not  want  to 
get  well.  They  prefer  to  cheat 
themselves  and  drag  along  rather  than 
to  admit  that  they  are  sick,  because 
they  do  not  want  to  be  hospitalized 
or  institutionalized.  It  seems  as 
if  they  could  not  afford  the  time 
for  the  treatment.  They  need  to 
work  day  and  night  in  order  to  save 
enough  money  to  go  back  to  China. 

They  may  bring  back  a very  sick  body 
and  die  as  soon  as  they  reach  China, 
but  they  do  not  think  much  about 
that . " 


Definitely  and  absolutely  the  need  of  social  service 
for  Chinese  people  is  great  and  urgent.  It  is  a challege  and 

I a difficult  task  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  need  and  the 
available  service.  According  to  what  the  writer  has  gathered 
the  general  opinion  regarding  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  Boston 
is  that  they  are  much  more  backward  than  the  people  in  China. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  With  regard  to  the  pessimis- 
tic attitude  about  approaching  them,  nevertheless,  there  is 
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still  hope  to  sell  to  them  the  idea  of  a better,  healthier, 
and  happier  life,  and  the  concept  of  social  service  working 
toward  that  goal.  Although  they  may  be  a group  of  passive, 

I 

inert,  and  submissive  people,  all  human  beings  are  in  the  tide 
of  progress.  They  may  be  slow  but  they  are  moving. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  people  do  not  take 
the  intiative  in  utilizing  social  service  available  outside 
of  their  community  it  is  advisable  to  provide  additional  ser- 
vice in  the  community,  and  it  is  also  a requisite  measure  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  maladjustment,  in  other  words,  the 
cause  of  need.  The  writer  believes  that  if  the  insight  of  the 
individual  is  strengthened  and  the  environment  is  improved 
there  would  be  fewer  problems  in  the  community.  The  following 
proposed  suggestions  for  meeting  the  needs  in  Chinese  community 
are  summarized  from  the  opinions  which  the  writer  has  gathered 
from  her  interviews  and  some  from  her  own  thinking: 

Education 

Mr.  Leonard  Covello  in  his  paper  on  "Language  as  a 

1 

Factor  in  Social  Adjustment"  encouraged  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  community  leaders  to  understand  thoroughly  to 
what  extent  the  mental,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  im- 
migrant is  affected  by  language  problem.  It  is  true  that 


1 Leonard  Covello,  "Language  as  a Factor  in  Social  Adjustment", 
from  Brown  and  Roucek,  "Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities", 
P.  681 
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practically  all  the  Chinese  people  speak  their  own  language 
at  home.  Eut  the  young  generations  who  are  in  American 
schools  speak  English  all  the  time  except  at  home.  Because 
they  can  speak  English  they  can  assimilate  American  culture 
faster  than  their  parents  do.  According  to  Covello  it  is  not 
advisable  to  encourage  the  immigrant  to  forget  his  native 
speech  because  "language  is  a symbol  of  nationality  and  of 
social  status  around  which  are  wrapped  many  intimate  memories 
and  innermost  emotions.  It  is  the  vehicle  for  cultural  con- 
tacts and  cultural  interaction;  but  it  also  the  history,  the 
traditions,  and  the  memories  of  peoples  and  ages  long  van- 
ished become  a part  of  the  living  present.  Becasue  of  these 
deeo  and  indestructible  associations,  it  does  not  seem  either 
reasonable  or  intelligent  to  demand  that  the  immigrant  shall 
completely  forget  his  native  speech  and  learn  suddenly  a 

strange  language  in  the  very  moment  of  transition  from  an  old 

1 

to  a new  environment."  Therefore,  teachers  and  social  workers 
are  encouraged  to  help  the  young  generatiohs  to  keep  their 
interest  in  things  and  language  of  their  parents's  culture  so 
that  the  misunderstanding  of  the  gererations  would  not  be  too 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents  should  be  encouraged 
to  learn  a minimum  of  English  so  that  th  ey  can  make  some 

1 Leonard  Covello,  "Lnaguage  as  a Factor  in  Scoial  Adjustment", 
from  Brown  and  Roucek,  "Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities", 
P.  691. 
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contact  with  the  outside  world  not  only  to  enrich  their  own 
interest  or  to  enjoy  more  of  life  but  also  to  meet  the  need 
of  their  children. 

The  visiting  teachers  seem  to  offer  the  best  method 
for  Chinese  women  who  can  not  leave  their  homes  easily.  The 
writer  uses  Education  in  a broad  sense.  The  visiting  teachers 
not  only  educate  the  housewives  to  speak  English  but  also 
teach  along  the  lines  of  sanitation,  home-making,  baby  care, 
nutrition,  et  cetera. 

Health  Instruction 

Once  the  writer  heard  a distingushed  man  social  worker 
who  had  had  experience  in  travelling  and  in  meeting  people  of 
other  countries  commenting  that  we  social  workers  should  learn 
to  tolerate  the  situations  which  we  see  in  our  clients,  be- 
cause the  individual  adaptability  to  the  environment  is  varied. 
A family  may  live  happily  in  a crowded,  dark  and  unsanitary 
room  while  we  think  it  is  unbearable  to  be  in  there  for  a 
minute.  It  is  true  that  we  social  workers  should  not  judge 
other’s  need  by  our  own  standard  but  it  is  our  duty  to  draw 
people  away  from  the  definite  dangers  which  may  affect  their 
health.  For  instance,  drups,  tuberculosis,  syphilis  are 
menaces  which  will  destroy  not  only  an  individual  but  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  We  should  by  all  means  fight  against  such 
and  seek  means  to  prevent  them  and  destroy  their  influence. 

To  deal  with  health  we  should  do  more  preventive  work  rather 
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than  give  the  cure  to  those  who  are  captured  by  illness. 

Dr.  Hyde  stated  in  his  report  on  "Defects  Found  in 

Chinese  Selectees  in  Examination  at  Boston  Recuriting  and  In- 

1 

duction  Station"  , "Three  findings  show  that  the  Chinese  in 
this  area  deserve  special  consideration  as  a public  health 
problem."  It  is  evident  that  the  toleration  of  the  health 
conditions  in  the  Chinese  community  does  not  only  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  young  generation  or  should  we  say  causes  de- 
generation of  the  second  generation  of  that  community  but  also 
it  affects  the  larger  community  as  a whole. 

If  it  is  necessary,  the  lav/  should  be  involved  to  en- 
act the  health  program.  Public  health  education  should  be 
carried  throughout  the  community.  A clinic  is  desirable  in 
the  community.  The  law  should  be  enforced  against  the  use 
of  "herb"  doctors. 

A nursing  home  is  necessary  both  for  chronic  and 
temporary  cases  for  convalescent  care.  There  should  be  pro- 
vided Chinese  food  and  nurses  for  those  aged  people  who  can 
not  speak  English  nor  adjust  to  American  food. 

Housing 

Practically  all  the  buildings  are  old  and  need  re- 
modeling. The  construction  and  the  facilities  are  inadequate. 


1 Robert  W.  Hyde,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  of  Boston  Induction 
Station,  present  address.  Psychosomatic  Hospital. 
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In  many  houses  there  are  no  bathtubs,  and  not  enough  windows 
and  light.  Overcrowding  is  a serious  problem.  A new  housing 
project  is  desirable.  All  the  houses  should  be  inspected  and 
the  owners  should  be  compelled  to  remodel  and  repair  the 
houses  which  are  in  delapi dated  conditions. 

Recreation 

Since  many  men  came  from  China  without  a family  re- 
creation is  an  essential  not  only  for  children  and  young 
people  but  also  for  this  group  of  adults  who  have  no  family 
life  in  which  to  relax  from  hard  work.  They  need  excitement 
and  relaxation,  therefore  they  go  to  gambling  houses  or  to  the 
prostitute.  There  are  no  other  recreation  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  community. 

Miller  and  Parker  stated  that  the  problems  of  Chinese 
immigrants  are,  the  absence  of  family  as  a factor  in  community 

Ilife,  and  the  lack  of  all  participation  and  prospect  of  parti- 
cipation in  American  life.  In  other  words,  there  are  a group 

of  people  who  simply  do  not  have  anything  to  do  or  anywhere  to 
go  after  a long  day  of  hard  work.  They  are  in  a community 
but  they  do  not  have  community  life.  A recreation  center 
should  be  provided.  It  is  a great  challege  to  social  group 
work.  Such  a center  would  be  a recreational,  educational  and 


1 Robert  E.  Parker  and  Herbert  A.  Miller,  "Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted",  P.  159. 
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social  force  in  the  community.  If  the  interest  of  those 
lonely  persons  could  be  caught  or  met  naturally  they  would  be 
drawn  away  from  gambling  or  other  destructive  methods  of 
killing  their  leisure  time. 

Community  House 

There  are  several  organizations  in  "Chinatown”  such 
as  Chinese  Merchant  Asoociation,  American  League  (Veterans), 
Women’s  New  Life  Movement  Association  (married  women) , Mei 
Hwa  Girls  Club,  Chinese  Christian  Youth  Fellowship,  Inter- 
Chinese  Club,  Sinner  and  Saints  Club  (single  men),  Chinese 
Benevolent  Association,  and  the  Clan  Houses.  Their  interests 
and  services  are  more  or  less  limited  to  their  own  group  and 
members.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a community  house  which 
belongs  to  every  one  in  the  community.  In  the  sample  cases 
we  have  seen  evidences  that  those  who  came  to  the  agencies 
were  the  ones  who  did  not  belong  to  any  organization. 

The  community  should  have  a place  to  meet  and  to  plan 
for  the  betterment  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  If 
the  leaders  of  the  community  could  grasp  the  need  and  had  an 
honest  desire  to  achieve  improvement  the  prospect  of  a change 
or  improvement  would  be  hopeful  because  the  mass  of  people  are 
followers.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a strange  social 
worker  to  achieve  such  an  accomplishment. 

The  community  house  would  also  be  a place  for  people 
to  stay  during  a transition  period  when  they  are  unemployed 
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or  are  strangers  to  the  city.  It  is  also  a place  for  those 
tired  and  lonely  men  to  rest.  Resting  rooms  and  a dormitory 
should  be  provided.  The  community  house  should  also  be  a 
place  where  people  can  get  service  on  technical  problems  such 
as  citizenship.  The  community  house  would  also  be  a contact 
center  for  agencies  outside  of  the  community  for  such  service 
as  referring  cases,  supplying  interpreters,  information,  and 
so  on . 

Home  for  the  Aged 

According  to  the  census  of  1940  there  are  more  than 
eighty  persons  over  seventy-five  years  old  in  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. Due  to  the  fact  that  many  old  people  of  all  parts  of 
New  England  have  chosen  Boston  as  a place  to  retire  there  is 
quite  a group  of  old-aged  persons  in  the  city.  Many  of  them 
are  invalid  and  lonely.  If  they  do  not  belong  to  any  organi- 
zation or  if  they  are  not  desirable  characters  in  the  community 
they  are  left  uncared-for  and  neglected  by  the  community.  They 
are  sometimes  found  in  rooming  houses  and  clan  houses.  For 
those  people  a home  is  in  demand.  Since  they  can  not  get  used 
to  American  ways  of  living  and  to  American  food  it  is  essential 
to  have  such  a home  in  the  Chinese  community. 

Trained  Workers 

Due  to  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  working  with 
Chinese,  social  workers  are  not  only  a group  of  professional 
people  to  help  those  who  are  in  need.  They  are  also  crusaders 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  inherent  value  of  the 
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individual.  Without  insight  the  task  would  be  discouraging. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  not  sufficient  that  the  social 
worker  have  only  interest  and  kindness.  She  must  also  have 
training.  In  addition  to  the  social  work  training  she  must 
have  some  knowledge  about  Chinese  cultural  background.  All 
human  beings  are  fundamentally  alike  and  fundamentally  feel 
the  same.  "While  to  understand  a Chinese,  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  Chinese  institutions.  The  more  data  we  se- 
cure on  them,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  their  resemblance 
1 

to  our  own." 

The  social  worker  should  know  some  thing  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Chinese  people.  The  need  of  an  individual  de- 
pends upon  his  psychological,  social,  financial,  educational 
and  geographical  environment.  What  he  needs  here  may  not  be 
the  same  as  what  he  needed  in  China.  But  the  social  worker 
needs  to  know  what  his  felt  needs  in  China  were  as  well  as 
what  his  needs  here  really  are,  so  she  can  understand  and 
evaluate  the  need  and  how  to  meet  it.  She  should  be  able  to 
accept  the  client  "where  he  is".  It  is  important  for  the 
social  worker  not  to  permit  herself  to  over-identify  with  the 
client  because  she  understands  his  background  nor  to  reject 
him  because  she  knows  "too  much"  about  him. 


1 Robert  E.  Parker  and  Herbert  A.  Miller,  "Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted",  P.  159. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 

From  this  study  we  see  that  social  service  for  Chinese 
people  in  Boston  "■Chinatown11  is  inadequate  hut  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  utilization  by  the  Chinese  of  social 
service  available  for  them,  such  as  old-age  pension  for  ex- 
ample . 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  people  are  accustomed 
to  their  own  system  of  mutual  help  among  relatives  and  friends, 
there  are  only  certain  chronic  cases  or  cases  of  "undesirables" 
in  the  Chinese  community  who  need  the  care  of  social  agencies. 
Those  cases  involving  other  than  financial  and  medical  pro- 
blems such  as  emotional,  mental,  family,  children's,  et  cetera, 
are  serious  and  need  to  have  attention  and  increased  awareness. 
Many  problems  are  interwoven  and  form  vicious  circles. 

The  essential  element  in  the  discussion  concerning 
social  service  among  Chinese  is  not  the  provision  for  social 
services  or  even  the  additional  provision  of  services  in  the 
Chinese  community  only.  More  important  than  that  is  the  ques- 
tion how  to  interpret  and  how  to  make  people  conscious  of  the 
need  of  the  Chinese.  Service  can  not  be  given  unless  people 
want  it.  The  next  step  would  be  to  make  known  to  the  Chinese 
the  use  of  social  service  in  the  various  agencies  available  to 
them.  The  w riter  was  told  that  only  recently  for  an  example 
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do  the  Chinese  people  know  how  to  apply  for  old-age  pension. 

A great  many  problems  which  are  mainly  environmental 
can  be  prevented  or  sublimated  if  the  environment  could  be 
improved.  In  facing  such  fundamental  problems  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  few  Chinese  who  are  aware  and  conscious  of  the 
need  and  who  are  eager  to  better  the  condition  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  fight  against  the  gambling,  tuberculosis,  un- 
sanitary working  and  living  conditions,  long  working  hours, 
involved  immigration  matters,  et  cetera,  unless  their  efforts 
can  be  supplemented  by  the  genuine  help,  fair  and  just  dealing 
of  police,  politican,  and  public  officials.  The  writer  was 
informed  that  the  business  of  the  gambling  houses  is  falling 
off  since  many  GIs  and  business  men  have  brought  over  their 
families  from  China  and  thus  have  a normal  life.  If  all  the 
Chinese  people  feel  secure  emotionally,  economically,  and 
socially,  and  if  they  could  feel  settled  here  v/ith  their  fami- 
lies probably  there  would  be  very  few  left  to  spoil  their 
lives  and  happiness  through  gambling  or  other  sorts  of  un- 
wholesome conduct.  In  fact  many  Chinese  have  a greater  urge 
to  remain  in  the  U.  S.  since  the  present  situation  in  China 
is  not  favorable  for  their  return. 

Everybody  feels  happier  in  following  what  he  is  ac- 
customed to;  therefore,  we  do  not  need  to  impose  the  American 
pattern  of  living  upon  the  lives  of  those  Chinese  who  have 
deep  roots  in  their  old  customs.  In  so  far  as  the  old  Chinese 
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customs  or  pattern  of  living  do  not  harm  their  own  good  nor 
adversely  influence  their  own  adjustment  to  America  they 
should  be  left  alone;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
people  should  be  educated  and  assisted  to  improve  and  better 
their  situation  if  the  need  appears  important.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  most  difficult  task  is  how  to  bring  Chinese- 
born  parents  and  their  American-born  children  to  a compromise 
and  a common  point  of  understanding  where  they  could  adjust 
with  each  other  satisfactorily  and  happily. 

We  social  workers  can  not  do  more  than  what  we  are 
asked  and  allowed  to  do.  But  we  can  contribute  a great  deal 
toward  helping  Chinese  people  to  achieve  a better,  healthier, 
and  happier  life  through  our  opportunities  for  individual 
contacts.  The  Chinese  people  are  very  sensitive  to  personal 
kindness,  genuineness,  and  concern.  The  warmth,  friendliness, 
and  sincereity  of  the  social  worker  as  well  as  her  skill  in 
approaching  the  need  of  her  clients  can  change  the  attitude 
of  Chinese  people  toward  Caucasians  and  break  down  racial 
barriers.  To  the  Chinese  the  individual  social  worker  may 
represent  America.  He  may  like  or  resent  America  according 
to  the  influence  of  an  individual,  or  he  may  accept  or  resist 
the  help  of  the  agency  according  to  the  influence  of  the 
worker . 

In  order  to  work  successfully  with  a group  of  people 
of  different  racial  background  it  is  advisable  for  the  social 
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worker  to  have  some  orientation  on  " cultural  backgrounds" 
while  the  workers  are  in  training.  The  differences  among  races 
are  not  always  tangible;  therefore,  with  some  cases  it  is 
better  to  have  a Chinese  worker,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a Chinese  worker  to  work  with 
all  Chinese  cases. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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